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The physica class at St. Patrick's Academy, Sidney, Nebraska, are 
shown making a study and experiment of radiation, demonstrating 
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Rodney Hahler, and Thomas Kallhof. The school is conducted by 
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COMMENTS 


IDEAS IN SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS 


Science and mathematics have been 
torn asunder with the various probes, 
suggestions, and demands for their re- 
vitalization, improvement, and _ expan- 
sion. That such are needed, there is no 
doubt, and two educators at least have 
done something concrete about formulat- 
ing active measures. 

Sister Anna Joseph of the Sisters of 
St. Joseph, an instructor in Teaching Ele- 
mentary Science at Fontbonne College, 
recently advocated the idea that formal 
science courses should be taught in ele- 
mentary schools as early as the first grade. 

Sister Anna Joseph maintains that: 


From the first through the eighth 
grades is the time when the students’ 
interests are being formed. If they 
pick up an enthusiasm for science in 
grades, they will naturally carry it over 
into high school and college. 

The child sees many things around 
him and wants to know what makes 
them work. And that is where formal 
science courses in the grade schools 
help: they act out and explain the sci- 
entific principles of the child’s everyday 
environment. 

To help overcome the usual fear of 
difficulty of science courses, they should, 
apart from being separately taught, be 
correlated and integrated with other 
courses in the school. 

Another person who is doing some- 
thing about science and mathematics is 
Father Stanley Bezuszka, S.J., who, dur- 
ing the past summer, conducted a Modern 
Mathematics Institute at Boston College. 

Forty-eight eighth grade graduates 
were picked on the basis of general abil- 
ity to participate in the program. They 
studied numbers written in Chinese, 
Babylonian, Mayan, and Greek and were 
invited to devise a number system of 
their own. They were taught to use the 
binary system theory used for computers 
and the quinary system using the base 
five. 

The Institute is part of the program to 
devise a modern textbook for high school 
mathematics, and Father Bezuszka has 
been working for two and one-half years 
on the project. The text has been used 
on a controlled experimental basis in 
some Massachusetts schools. During the 
Institute, a number of mathematics 
teachers observed the classes and later 
evaluated the lesson in discussing new 
teaching methods. 


RECENT PAPAL 
DISCOURSES 

Several recent speeches and documents 
of the late Pope Pius XII are important to 
educators and will be excerpted here as 
space permits. 

In addressing the participants of the 
24th World Congress of Pax Romana, 
the international organization of Catholic 
students and intellectuals, Pius XII re- 


minded them of the responsibility and 
power of their influence when he said: 


So We wish to repeat here what We 
have often said in speaking to Cath- 
olics belonging to the particular profes- 
sions: What would not be the com- 
manding influence which you could 
exercise by your presence and by your 
action in rendering society more Chris. 
tian, beloved sons and daughters if each 
of you would but keep a more vital and 
exact conscience toward your intellec- 
tual, social, and apostolic responsibili- 
ties? As We observed last year to some 
of you, it is a fact that by the authority 
which your culture and the competence 
acquired in your profession confer on 
you, you are for your milieu both ques- 
tion and answer. 


The function of a Catholic school was 
also treated by His Holiness in a speech 
before the congress of the International 
Office of Catholic Teaching. For a school 
to be specifically Christian, he said, it 
must be permeated with 


an authentic spiritual life even in its 
most humble and material details. 

The intellectual objectives which are 
the definite aims of teaching receive, 
from their spiritual orientation, a firmer 
sense, a security and __ increased 
strength... . 

The Christian school will justify its 
existence inasmuch as its teachers— 
clerics and laymen, religious or secular— 
succeed in forming staunch Christians. 

Therefore, may their zeal apply itself 
unfailingly to associating their pupils 
more a more with the life of the 


Church. 


A Vatican circular letter discussing the 
methods of teaching philosophy at the 
high school and college levels was issued 
to the Bishops of Italy and others which 
expressed concern over the shortcomings 
in the present-day method of teaching 
philosophy almost exclusively by the his- 
torical method. Pointing out that dan- 
gers exist in such teaching, the letter out- 
lines the recommended precedure for 
utilizing this method. 


The professors are to be chosen from 
the most qualified by reason of their 
firmness and sureness of doctrine, pref- 
erably those formed in Catholic univer- 
sities and well known for their sin- 
cere religious sense, an upright con- 
science, dedication to duty, and ani- 
mated by that love and respect which 
the young need. 

Textbooks are to be only those writ- 
ten by Catholic writers, chosen from 
among those who have proven them- 
selves and have been tested by ex- 
perience... . 

The most worthwhile contribution 
toward these (formative) aims will 
come from close and cordial relations 
between teachers of philosophy and 
teachers of religion . . the course 
of philosophy must be preceded by an 
“introduction,” the aim of which is to 
point out that philosophy is not some- 
thing “apart from life but rather is 
life itself seeking to understand itself,” 
so as to bring about “gradually the 
advance toward freedom. . . .” 

It is also permissible to allude to “the 
particular characteristics of philosophy 
which distinguish it” from other 
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branches of learning and to refer to 
“the inescapable bonds which link it to 
them.” And does there not belong 
precisely, and only, to an “eternal phi- 
losophy” that marvelous capacity for 
synthesis and harmony by which the 
universe of souls and things find peace 
and lose themselves in God, First Truth 
and First Love? 

Nothing prevents the teacher, before 
beginning an historical explanation of 
the various systems, from supplying his 
pupils with this thought so that it will 
not be lost in the multiple variety of 
doctrines. The historical treatment, 
the basic premise holds, must not 
limited only to “reviewing the authors 
who are read” but instead it should 
delve into the origin of each doctrine 
and into the interrelations between doc- 
trines. 

While unfolding these historical de- 
velopments of thought it would be 
beneficial to point out their positive 
and negative sides in the light of “eter- 
nal philosophy.” 


While this letter was directed to the 
Bishops of Italy and other dignitaries of 
that nation, this document contains an ex- 
cellent syllabus of philosophy taught by 
the historical method and furnishes a 
guide to all philosophy teachers. 


USURPING FAMILY 
RIGHTS... 

In St. Louis, the Catholic Central Union 
recently assailed the trend in the United 
States to absorb the education rights of 
both Church and family. In expressing 
its opposition to Federal aid to schools, 
the CCU said there is a growing central- 
ization in the three-fold educative proc- 
ess (Church-school-home) under the 
monolithic structure of the public or tax- 
supported State school. 

American Catholics as well as non- 
Catholics, it said: 


have begun quottioning whether the 
prevailing tendency to foist upon our 
nation an exclusive and monolithic edu- 
cational monopoly is actually consonant 
with clearly established constitutional 
provisions, and with Supreme Court 
ecisions safeguarding inherent rights 
and freedom of parents in selecting the 
particular kind of school they want for 
their offspring. . . . 

The real challenge and real difficulty 
is far from being a question of more 
money. It is to get our schools back to 
their essential function of teaching, 
without either excessively burdenin 
the nation or destroying its educationa 
integrity. 


oe AND SCHOOL 
SUBSIDIES 

Although reversal of the trend toward 
educational monopoly will be difficult, 
several educators outside Catholic educa- 
tion have advocated public support of 
private institutions. One of these is Dr. 
Robert Creegan of New York College of 
Teachers in Albany. In a symposium 
sponsored by the American Psychological 
Association, Dr. Creegan expressed the 
opinion that public support should be 
forthcoming for the schools of religious 
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and cultural groups wishing to preserve 
their values and culture. A Unitarian, 
Dr. Creegan said that he spoke as an op- 
ponent of monopoly, and made it clear 
that he was not offering a brief for 
“racists” in Little Rock. Such racists, he 
said, exploited rather than served alto- 
gether defensible interests in group sur- 
vival. 

Dr. Creegan was supported by Dr. Mar- 
shall Eklare, representative of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee and by Dr. Charles 
Donohue, professor of English at Fordham 
University. Dr. Donohue observes in 
commenting on the proposal that the only 
“neutrality” of the state towards religious 
schools is seen in tax exemption. He said 
that the Catholic taxpayers saw little re- 
turn of his school taxes to the church 
schools, even for the secular part of the 
education. The public and_ religious 
schools, he observed, are not rivals, but 
partners in education and their values are 
not incompatible, but complementary. 

Public support of private education re- 
ceived some comment last year in the re- 
action to Father Virgil Blum’s proposal to 
grant tax certificates to parents of non- 
public students (cf. THe CarHoric Epv- 
cator, April 1958). It is highly unlikely 
however that this proposal will gather 
momentum with the present educational 
programs of Federal aid in full swing. 
Nevertheless, the fact that Federal aid is 
a reality and since the trend to State 
monopoly of education continues to ad- 
vance, it may serve to revive these 
thoughts and give them serious study. 


SEE RUSSIA : SEE 
EDUCATION? 

One of the most obvious manifestations 
of this nation’s concern over education is 
the number of groups traveling to Russia 
to examine the educational system of that 
nation which launched the first earth 
satellite into space. What are these men 
seeking? It may be summed up as the 
search for the Soviet philosophy of educa- 
tion. They seek the underlying factors 
which produced that modern scientific 
miracle of an iron ball circling the earth. 
They found that philosophy, but they did 
not have to go to Russia for it. 

The general consensus from those re- 
turning from the land of the slave and the 
home of the proletariat is that in the Rus- 
sian educational system, the curriculum is 
formal and demanding, the discipline is 
rigid, and the control is centralized and 
vested entirely in the State. Education is 
free to the student and the system has 
progressed to the degree that it is now 
producing more technicians, more scien- 
tists than we are (e.g., 80,000 engineers 
per year to our 30,000). 

American visitors to Russian schools 
all concede that the Soviet philosophy of 
education is diametrically opposed to 
American education, that the individual is 
trained to serve the State and according 





to the State’s needs: but they all came 
back to tell us some good inherent in the 
Russian system (e.g., extensive library 
facilities ). 

However, we cannot help finding all 
this puzzling. Granted that studies should 
be made of Soviet education, but why the 
mass effort to dissect it in order to find 
good? Has the mountain groaned and 
given birth to a mouse? If we are search- 
ing for substantial good in other educa- 
tional systems, is it not logical that we 
start with successful educational systems 
in free countries? 

The plain fact is that no lasting good 
will ever come from,a slave state or an 
education dedicated to the perpetuation 
of that State. A priori, nothing more that 
an educational technique can be learned. 

Mr. Eugene Lyons summed up the 
status of Soviet education in this regard 
in a recent issue of the National Review— 
a status incidently which could be deter- 
mined without one educator setting foot 
on Russia—when he said: 


Soviet education is inseparable from 
the odious police-State behind it. The 
millions of human beings “liquidated” 
and the millions still rotting in hideous 
concentration camps, the social system 
that denies elementary human rights 
and makes independent thinking a 
crime, the institutions of slave labor 
and thought control, the concept that 
men and women are just raw stuff for 
the building of State power—such things 
cannot and should not be left out of the 
total reckoning. . . . 

Children in Soviet schools, along with 
hysics. and arithmetic, are taught to 
hate the things we love. Their text- 
books are crammed with lies—lies about 
the outside world and their own world, 
about the last war and the history of 
their own country. .. . 

The notion that science is exempted 
from the censorships and distortions in 
other Soviet fields is largely a myth. 
Science too, is often twisted out of 
shape to fit the superstitions of Marx- 
ism. It has no room, for instance, for 
Freudian psychology. . . . 

In every disipline that thrives on the 
free creative penne Soviet educa- 
tion has brought only blight and dark- 
ness. 


IT SHOULD BE NOTED 
THAT... 


eIn accordance with their announced 
intention to enter politics and back can- 
didates favorable to their position, the 
NEA’s board of directors voted recently 
to fight for the enactment of the $4,500,- 
000,000 Murray-Metcalf bill for “support” 
of education. 

The support plan, proposed . last ses- 
sion, was sidetracked in favor of the Edu- 
cation Act but would provide for a Fed- 
eral payment of $25 for each child of 
school age the first year. The -payment 
would rise $25 a year to $100 a child in 
four years. 

The money would be paid to the states 
and could be used for teachers’ salaries or 
school construction. 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































non SALT »p SOLARIUM 


America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


We think of salt mainly in terms of flavoring our food. So you may be 
surprised to learn that only 3 or 4 per cent of our salt production goes 
for food seasoning. Its chief use is industrial. About 70 per cent of all 
salt production goes into the manufacture of chemicals such as chlorine 
and soda ash — the latter an important ingredient in glassmaking. And 
to “pass the salt’ from America’s salt wells, lakes and mines calls for 
plenty of economical, efficient and dependable railroad transportation. 


& = 


Salt wells are drilled deep into the earth. 
Water is then pumped into deposits of 
solid rock salt. The water dissolves the 
salt, and the salt water, or brine, is forced 
under pressure to the surface. 


CS al = 

Salt lakes provide most of our sun-dried 
salt. The brine is pumped into shallow 
ponds. Heat from the sun evaporates the 
water, leaving salt, which is harvested and 
hauled by rail to refining plants. 


The brine is evaporated in huge contain- 
ers called vacuum pans. Live steam boils 
the brine until the water evaporates, and 
salt crystals form and drop to the bottom 
where they are removed by pumps. 


i 


Salt mines yield about half of America’s 
salt. Mined in much the same manner as 
coal, rock salt is important in processing 
paper, leather and textiles, and in refining 
oil, gold and silver. 


Railroads carry about six million tons of bulk salt a year in addi- 
tion to untold millions of tons of manufactured products of which 
salt is a prime ingredient. So you see that supplying the salt in- 
dustry with low-cost and dependable transportation is another 
example of the way in which railroads serve the nation every day. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 37. 





Reader Reaction 


On Co-Institution 


To the Editor: 


On seeing the full page advertising 
announcement in the September issue of 
Tue CatuHouic Epucator (page 91) of 
a feature article in the current issue of 
CaTHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE 
treating the new Notre Dame High School 
—a co-institution—this writer is prompted 
to advance some observations. 


The circumstances under which co- 
education may be tolerated have been 
clearly set forth by the recent pronounce- 
ment from Rome published in Actae 
Apostolicae Sedis, L, pp. 99-103. The 
suggestions contained therein may be ap- 
plied equally to the college as to the 
secondary school. The application to 
colleges may be justified by the fact that 
entering college freshmen and also col- 
lege sophomores are still very much in 
the throes of adolescence. 


It has been the experience of | this 
Catholic educator over the past twelve 
years that the advantages in favor of edu- 
cating students in the all-boy and all-girl 
schools far outweigh any advantages the 
co-ed institutions have to offer. This 
educator has had experience in the three 
types of schools, all sponsored by Catholic 
religious organizations. Basically, it is 
felt by the writer that the level of instruc- 
tion in his classes was higher in the all 
boy and all girl schools. Moreover, from 
time to time, course content has had te 
be abridged in the co-ed classes. 


Since there is little if any conclusive 
evidence that Catholic co-educational in- 
stitutions foster a greater number of 
Catholic marriages, this reason seems to 
carry little weight. Further, if one were 
to survey the number of academic awards 
given to girls who are graduated from 
co-ed schools as opposed to girls who are 
graduated from all-girl schools, it would 
not be alarming to find that the awards 
among girls from girls’ schools would ex- 
ceed the proportionate number given to 
the girl graduates of co-ed schools. An 
additional consideration is that the drop- 
out rate among students in the co-ed 
institutions is significantly higher than 
the proportionate rate among students 
from the girls’ school. 


It has been the opinion of the writer 
that many instructors are not apprized of 
the problems in co-education since they 
have dealt with students in only this type 
of school and are not aware of the ad- 
vantages inherent in boys’ or girls’ schools. 


Francis J. Lopato, Ph.D. 
Chairman, Department of Education, 
College of Mt. St. Vincent 
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WINDOWS 


Glass Block—Aluminum— W ood—Synthetics Po 


are the subject of a special eight-page pictorial section in the November-Decem- 
ber issue of CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE. The properties 
of the many available materials for walls and windows, their applications, the 
advantages and disadvantages are bewildering indeed. We do not intend to 
make you expert in this field but we are publishing this section so that you will 
know more about this highly important phase of institutional decorating end fur- 
nishing. We will try to show you some of the variations of such materials as 
wood and glass which have been used to make an ordinary classroom something 
special—a window an effective light source without glare—and other modern 
applications which will make this section an interesting and informative one con- 
cerning this highly complex field. 


Reap Catuotic Burtpinc AND MAINTENANCE 


Your convent, school, or rectory copy of the November- 
December issue should reach you by Nov. 25th 


Other features scheduled for this issue 


e Our Lady of the Angels Motherhouse, Wheaton, Ill. 

@ Law School at Villanova, Philadelphia, Penna. 

e Immaculate Heart of Mary Church, Maplewood, N. J. 

e Dormitory at La Salle College, Philadelphia, Penna. 

© Quantity Menus and Recipes by Brother Herman Zaccarelli, C.S.C. 
@ The function of a Maintenance Engineer 


@ Proper Fees for an Architect's Work 
and many other interesting editorial features. 


CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE is a Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., Publication 
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TO GET THEIR 
ATTENTION 
AND HOLD IT... 


The 310 Ekotape eliminates the 
unchangeable “canned” presen- 
tation, since tapes can be erased 
and re-recorded, or cut and 
spliced, to correspond to chang- 
es in slides or film sequence. 


NEW 310 Z 
Hkotape 


with AV CONTROL CENTER 


Break the spell and you lose attention. In 
audio-visual presentations with the new 310 
Ekotape, sight and sound are always together. 
There’s no “next slide, please,” no “beep” or 
tone signals — nothing to divert young minds. 
The 310 recorder with the amazing AV Control 
Center perfectly times your tape with the 
projector. Automatically! Inaudibly! 


And it’s so simple. Pressing a button on the 
Control Center records the signal at the proper 
points on one half of the tape. On playback, 

a special amplifier converts the control signal 
into electrical energy which operates the 
automatic projector. 


Ideal for the classroom — even student operators 
can run off a perfect presentation every time. 


See yellow pages for your nearest Ekotape dealer — 
the man from Webster. 
ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
ot| RACINE - Wis 





News of School Supplies 
and Equipment 


Advent Wreath Kit 
by Will & Baumer 

This year, Advent Wreath kits complete 
with fixtures are offered by Will & Baumer 
Candle Company of Syracuse, N. Y,, 
leading candle manufacturer. 

This year’s kit contains three purple 
candles, one rose candle, four white 
candles, five yards of purple ribbon, two 
lighting sticks, eight paper drip pro- 
tectors. With it come instructions for 
making the Advent Wreath and a prayer 
leaflet giving the complete ceremony, 
The retail price is $1.98. 


Selection may be made of a kit plus 
a polished brass finish wreath frame for 
$4.98. The 12” diameter frame has four 
matching brass candle sockets attached. 
This frame may later be used at any 
time as a decorative candle holder. 


SS&E 8 


A Christmas Window 


A new “stained glass” Christmas win- 
dow showing the Nativity is available for 
this Christmas. The authentic stained 
glass design is printed on special paper. 
A color guide is provided so that teacher 
or pupils may complete the window with 
ordinary crayons. The design is then taped 
to a window for a beautiful stained glass 
effect. 


The pattern is divided into sections so 
that coloring can be done by a class or 
a family group. Each section has its color 
key. When the squares are completed 
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they are reassembled with cellophane 
tape. Thus many can have a part and an 
interest in the finished work. 

This design and others are available 
from Stained Glass Color-Art, Waukesha, 
Wis. SS&E 9 

















Videomaster Projection Screen 
Designed and engineered for the audio- 
visual field, the new Videomaster Model 
B projection screen is just announced by 
Da-Lite Screen Co., Warsaw, Ind. 





mamaime, 
eeaccer, 





The new screen is a wall and ceiling 
model which features Da-Lite’s famous 
White Magic V-4 glass beaded screen 
fabric. Brackets permit hanging from wall 
or ceiling, yet the screen is so lightweight, 
the maker states, that even the largest 
size can be moved from one location to 
another with ease. 

The octagon case is finished in blue 
hammerloid finish with chrome plate end 
caps. The maker notes that the fabric 
is flame and fungus resistant and will 
stay white and brighter than many an- 
other. 





Sizes to meet various needs range from 
37” x 50” to 72” x 96” and prices accord- 
ingly from $23.95 to $72.95. The screens 





are sold only through Da-Lite franchised 
audio-visual dealers. SS&E 10 





Audio-Visual Aids 


Storysong Records for Children 


Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 Archer 
Ave., Jamaica 35, N. Y., a pioneer audio- 
visual organization, announces the pro- 
duction and release of six 45-rpm records 
for children. 

Here are American patriotic songs; 
storysongs of American heroes and hero- 
ines and of glorious historic events. The 
twelve original songs, comprising the six 
records, are reminders of our country’s 
heritage. The selections are The Pony 
Express, Abe Lincoln, Betsy Ross, Capt. 
John Paul Jones, Pocahontas, The Decla- 
ration of Independence, Robert Fulton, 
The Transcontinental Railroad, Colonel 
Teddy Roosevelt, Alexander Graham Bell, 
George Washington, and Paul Revere. 

These records, released with the gen- 
eral title of Storysong Records, have 
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music in the popular idiom and will be 
enjoyed by boys and girls for singing, 
dancing, or just foot-tapping listening. 
They were created to complement the 
traditional American love for music. No 
rock and roll, of course. 

With every concept in the song lyrics 
researched for accuracy and authenticity, 
the producer assures us, the songs are a 
dramatic reminder to American youth of 
our priceless American heritage. 

How these songs came to be we learn 


Timely, new manual—a complete guide 
for making school ‘‘space equipment*’ 





TO GET booklet described, 
THE SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL 
AND AT HOME; 24 pages; 
8% x 11"—just write 
SUPT. BRUCE MILLER, 
Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 
—and send 50¢, postpaid. 


Spaceship interior 
constructed 
in the classroom 







This needed teaching aid, 
“The Spaceman at School and at 
Home’”’ is a booklet of simple 
diagrams with easy, step by step 
instructions for turning old boxes 
(and other free or inexpensive 
material) into classroom space 
ships, suits, helmets, etc. 
Whole room participates. 


from the producer. We can give the 
background only in brief. The words and 
music are the work of an inspired team 
of composers, Teresa and Herbert Lowe. 
This talented couple worked for almost 
two years to create this imaginative music 
and these lyrics. Their background is 
musical, and both are performing musi- 
cians. 

Meticulous care was essential in choos- 
ing musicians to back up the Storysong 

(Continued on page 224) 


These 6 big helps for you 
This manual shows how 
to make 1—“‘space equip- 
ment’’; 2—space suits 
and gear; 3—design for 
art work for a mural; 
4—spacemen puppets; 
&S—creative space motifs 
for activities and pro- 
grams; 6—favors and 
decorations for out-of- 
this-world parties. 


and smooth chewing of 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
are twin treats that please and 


satisfy yet, never rich or filling. Also the 
daily chewing aids digestion; sweetens breath. 
























































TEACH 


with the typewriter they'll use in business 


Get your students off to a flying start by teaching with 
the Royal Standard—because there are more Royal 
Typewriters in office use than any other make. 


Royal earned this enviable leadership with rugged- 


ness: Royal spends less time in the repair shop than 
any other make. 
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And with advancements: the Twin-Pak lets you 7 LLL LEE 
change a ribbon without smudging your fingers . . . ~ SePReereaneeae 
the Line Meter tells students how many lines to the 
end of the page .. . the finger-balanced touch adjusts 
to finger-strength—allows lighter stroking on the 
shorter-finger keys ...six cheerful colors (no extra 


cost) brighten up classrooms. 
No wonder it’s easier to teach—easier to learn—with 
a Royal. Get a free demonstration right in your own 


classroom. Call your Royal Representative. He’s in 
the Yellow Pages under ‘““Typewriters.”’ 


There are more Royal Typewriters S tandard 


in office use than any other make. World’s Number 1 Typewriter 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters. 
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MONSIGNOR PAUL E. CAMPBELL, EDITOR KOUTORIAL 


A PILOT SURVEY OF SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS IN THE 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


Tue crises which occur and reoccur in the course of 
the growth of civilization have severe impacts upon the 
schools. These impacts force the schools to re-evaluate 
their programs and to make the adjustments and 
changes demanded by the developing needs of the 
age. The crisis of the nuclear age is making its impact 
on the schools of America. Catholic educators are 
aware of the grave implications of this crisis for Catho- 
lic education. 

The Reverend John J. Green, O.S.F.S., associate sec- 
retary of the secondary school department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association, and the Rev- 
erend O’Neil C. D’Amour, associate secretary of the 
school superintendents’ department of the same Asso- 
ciation, decided to conduct a pilot study of the Catho- 
lic schools, particularly in the areas of science and 
mathematics. They planned to follow the pilot study 
with a complete survey. In the May 1958 Bulletin of 
the NCEA they presented a report on the results of the 
pilot study. Questionnaires were sent to the 434 schools 
selected for the survey. Three hundred twenty-five of 
these questionnaires were completed and returned. As 
a norm of comparison the authors of the pilot study 
used the figures compiled by Sister Mary Janet Miller 
and Father Edward F. Spiers in their studies of 1949 
and 1951, respectively. 

We can give here but a sampling of their findings, 
but we recommend the complete essay to the attention 
of those who have a special interest in the subject. Of 
the 325 schools replying to the questionnaire, 295 offer 
biology; 264, physics; and 324, chemistry. Startling as 
it may seem, there is no significant statistical difference 
between the present study and that of Father Spiers. 
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A question concerning the equipment available for the 
teaching of the various scientific disciplines brought 
out the fact that the basic equipment is possessed by 
almost all schools. The questions on guidance reveal 
that there is almost complete lack of trained personnel 
in the field of formal guidance. The schools are aware 
of the importance of guidance, but the personnel prob- 
lem “forces them to place the responsibility in the 
hands of the regular teaching staff.” 

No information was sought concerning the quality 
of the teaching in the fields involved, nor of the quali- 
fications of the teachers and their degrees, nor of their 
experiential background. It is pointed out that this 
study is simply a pilot study and that it is to be fol- 
lowed by a more complete and detailed survey of the 
entire scheme. It is evident that the Catholic schools 
are not neglecting the “hard” subjects. “Not only have 
they continued to offer the basic courses in mathe- 
matics and science but they have increased their offer- 
ings in these fields. This is, of course, in keeping with 
the traditional curriculum concepts which are part of 
the philosophy of education of Catholic schools. . . . 
The writers of this article believe that it is safe to con- 
clude from the study that there is ample evidence that 
the Catholic schools are meeting the needs of the stu- 
dents in the fields of mathematics and science.” They 
believe that, recognizing the reluctance of Catholic 
schools to grant electives, a large proportion of the 
students enroll in these courses. 

As we have seen, the picture in guidance is not so 
optimistic, chiefly because of the lack of trained per- 
sonnel. A way must be found of meeting this problem. 
“It is perhaps not too much to hope that the proposed 
government program might offer help in this regard. 
It would certainly be harmful to the national welfare 
if efforts to improve American education in the fields 
of guidance and counseling did not extend to the 
5,000,000 children in the Catholic schools.” There is a 
hopeful attitude in regard to the future improvement of 
basic facilities. Inadequacies in laboratory space and 
equipment are being remedied. If nuclear physics and 
certain advanced phases of chemistry are demanded, 
the schools will need help from outside sources. 

The authors emphasize that the Catholic schools 
have retained insistence upon higher mathematics and 
science. The Catholic schools are making great efforts 
to keep pace with the scientific age. Adequate pro- 
grams in mathematics and science are offered. In basic 
equipment necessary for teaching they keep pace. 
There is a decided weakness in the field of guidance; of 
this we have spoken. “We believe,” say the authors, 
“that the picture presented through the survey is a 
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bright one and that the Catholic schools are making 
today, as they have in the past, a great contribution to 
the strength and well-being of our country.” 


MENTAL HEALTH OF THE TEACHER 


WE ARE ALL AMUSED by the story of the Quaker who 
said to his wife, “All the world is crazy save me and 
thee, and sometimes I am a little fearful of thee.” There 
is a kind of wry humor in the saying attributed to Peter- 
son that “most of us are out of insane asylums simply 
because our little quirks are not obviously dangerous 
and do not prevent us from making a living.” Be that 
as it may, school administrators are thoroughly con- 
vinced that mental health is a requisite in every 
teacher, perhaps the most important requisite. They do 
not consider it sufficient for a teacher to have simply a 
mastery of subject matter and method. Studies of 
teachers and of the work of teaching are daily fortify- 
ing the conclusion that the mental health of teachers is 
a factor of far greater importance than their mastery 
of subject matter or their command of methods and 
techniques. 

To succeed in his work the teacher must have per- 
sonal mental health and, in addition to this, a know]- 
edge of the principles of mental hygiene and of child 
psychology. The shortage of teachers does not justify 
us in ignoring this factor of mental health. In the first 
place, it is imperative that care be exercised in the se- 
lection of candidates for the teaching profession. 
Teaching is not a right but a privilege—a privilege to 
be given only to competent persons. Those responsible 
for the choice and placement of teachers must attempt 
a careful check-up and follow-up of their teaching 
candidates. The hereditary background of the candi- 
dates calls for a minute investigation. Is he an emo- 
tionally balanced individual? If he is lacking in emo- 
tional balance, it will reflect itself in his work. Boynton 
and many others point out the need of careful study of 
this factor. 

The pupil is profoundly affected by his daily inti- 
mate contact with the classroom teacher or teachers. 
He will suffer serious emotional maladjustment within 
a few months of school life if the teacher is emotionally 
out of balance, while the emotional effects of the 
teacher-pupil relationship will be excellent if the 
teacher is well-adjusted. Emotional adjustment of the 
teacher is thus a matter of prime importance. The re- 
ligious teaching community has a peculiar advantage 
in dealing with this problem. If the teaching Sister is 
found to be emotionally unsuited for the work of teach- 
ing, the Superior of prudence and vision will assign her 
to some other field of work for which she is better 
fitted. 

A summary of some studies made several years ago 
by Townsend shows that in cities the chances are seven 
to one that in twelve years of education the pupil will 
have at least two maladjusted teachers. Many feel that 
the condition is worse today, and no one attempts to 
minimize the seriousness of the problem. If, as has 
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been said, three months of contact with such a teacher 
will gravely affect the emotional balance of the pupil, 
measures must be taken to insure that no person en- 
trusted with the high office of teaching is an emotional 
hazard to the subject of the process. 

It is of interest to note a study made by Hicks. He re- 
ported on the mental health of six hundred teachers in 
service and came to the conclusion that they could be 
classified in three groups about equal in number: the 
first group, unusually stable and well balanced; the 
second, average in stability and adjustment; the third, 
unusually nervous. It is a human failing to note the ab- 
normal; we remember extreme aspects of behavior 
better than the normal behavior of those with whom 
we come in contact. There is a proneness to generalize 
from the few cases that come under our notice, but a 
study of six hundred teachers must give us pause. 

Certainly the matter merits study. Too much care 
cannot be given to the choice and the placement of 
teaching candidates. A number of factors demand at- 
tention. What are the interests of the candidate? What 
interest do they have in things outside the classroom? 
Is their interest in children as children? Finally, what is 
their philosophy of life? We must also consider 
whether the candidate has definite religious convic- 
tions, or is the morality he accepts founded merely on 
human conventions? Interest in a hobby makes for 
mental balance, while the absence of every avocational 
interest may pave the way to emotional imbalance. 
The exacting work of the classroom needs the relax- 
ation of a hobby. The ideal teacher should love litera- 
ture, for literature is a record of the best that has been 
thought and said in the world. He should have at least 
a modicum of contact with excellent music, fine poetry, 
noble drama. He must have a religious sense, for reli- 
gion is the essential relation of man to God, of God to 
man. 

The life of the religious teacher makes for mental 
health. Both in her years of preparation and in her 
mode of living as a teacher, she has a distinct advan- 
tage. The transition from the severe regime of the re- 
ligious novitiate to the exacting work of the teacher in 
the field is not difficult, and will not affect unfavorably 
the emotional balance of the mature individual. She 
enters upon her teaching career with no thought of 
turning away from it until age or physical incapacity 
unfits her for the work. At the same time she feels con- 
fident that in case of sickness or accident she will re- 
ceive the best of professional attention. Her daily bread 
and her further professional education are not her re- 
sponsibility, but the responsibility of the teaching com- 
munity of which she is a member. The contacts of 
community life keep alive her interest in her work, 
give her the guidance of experienced teachers in the 
study of children and the problems of the classroom, 
and make all the burdens of living lighter through a 
common sharing. 

Community life can and does bring a wholesome 
(Continued on page 184) 
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By REV. JOHN E. COOGAN, S.J. 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Your debate teams will need material on the topic of the 
right to work laws. This topic was selected for high-school 
debates in the present scholastic year by the National Catho- 
lic Forensic League at its ann executive council meeting 
September 12-13, 1958 at the Hotel New Yorker, New York. 
The larger view embraces the thought that every high-school 
graduate should be aware of the divergent views on this 
subject. For additional matter on the right-to-work laws see 
boxed footnote below. 


Father Coogan is professor of sociology at Xavier Univer- 
sity, Cincinnati, Ohio. He has authored articles and a 
pamphlet on right-to-work legislation. He is recognized as 
a specialist in the field of race relations. Prior to his present 
appointment, Father Coogan was a professor on the faculty 
of the University of Detroit. 


Q. Father, I understand of course that none of our 
Catholic commentators on labor unions questions 
either the natural right of workers to organize nor 
the general desirability of their doing so. Nor do those 
commentators hesitate to encourage large scale and 
active participation in our unions, as a real apostolate. 
But beyond that point there seems to be a consider- 
able and sharp difference of opinion. For example, we 
find Bishop Robert J. Dwyer of Reno complaining, 
“There are too many today, and among them not a few 
Catholic zealots, who would like to see the Church 
divorced from all other interests and married ex- 
clusively to labor. . . .They would have her declare 
for labor simply because it is labor, in total disregard 
for rights and justice.” The Bishop goes on to say of 
such “zealots,” “Instead of stating the facts and draw- 
ing their conclusions, with emphasis upon the actual 
limitations of their authority, they sometimes create 
the impression that they have a private pipeline to 
infallibility.” How do you account for such difference 
of opinion? 

A. In the matter of unionism it is hard to maintain 
close relationship without becoming partisan. The 
union movement is a mass movement involving men 


NOTE: A pamphlet reprint entitled: The Right to Work Laws— 
@ pro-con discussion with rebuttals, is now ready. It includes 
a reprint of Father Coogan's article, and two longer articles 
that have appeared in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, by 
Rev. Edward A. Keller, C.S.C. (Right-to-Work Laws: Just and 
Beneficial) and Rev. Jerome L. Toner, O.S.B. (Right-to-Work 


ws: Unjust and Harmful). Six additional pages give four 
lengthy letters of rebuttal. These letters are also reprints from 
HPR. The 36-page, 6!/2” x 10” pamphlet sells for 30¢ in 
quantities of 12 or more; a single copy at 35¢. Order from 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 





The Catholic Church and Labor Unions 


for the most part of lesser education, with whom calm 
reason cannot be depended upon for general influence. 
Leadership depends largely upon manipulation and 
appeals to emotion and self-interest. Hence the bitter 
class-warfare tone of most labor union publications. 
Hence too the martial note struck in the very first line 
of the A. F. of L. constitution during the entire 74 years 
of its independent existence: “A struggle is going on 
in all the nations of the civilized world, between the 
oppressors and the oppressed of all countries, a 
struggle between the capitalist andMhe laborer, which 
grows in intensity from year to year, and will work dis- 
astrous results to the toiling millions, if they are not 
combined for mutual protection and benefit.” Even 
priest commentators on union affairs are likely to be- 
come partisans if they are to continue to be given com- 
plete acceptance by labor union leaders. 


Q. One of the points of difference between Catholic 
commentators seems to be the question of the obliga- 


tion of workmen to join unions. What is your opinion 
on that? 


A. On that matter, as in the whole field of moral 
theology, the burden of proof is on those who would 
restrict human liberty. There certainly is little au- 
thority for the opinion that there is a general obliga- 
tion on workers to form or to join unions. Official 
Catholic agencies themselves employ many wage- 
earners. There is a very conspicuous lack of evidence 
that the clergy urge upon their own employees a moral 
obligation to join unions. Moreover, it cannot be shown 
that the employees of an industrial plant where work- 
ing conditions are traditionally good are obliged to 
unionize. The very possibilty of their unionizing may 
be safeguard enough. 


Q. But wouldn’t such workers be “free riders,” profit- 
ing by the presence of unions but not sharing in their 
expense? 


A. Father Francis Connell, C.SS.R., outstanding 
moralist of the Catholic University of America, does 
not think much of the “free rider” argument. He re- 
marks that if one were in conscience obliged to pay 
for whatever benefit he enjoys, then church. property 
should be taxed. But our churches are making other 
ana more vital contributions to the common good, 
such as teaching respect for law and order, and car- 
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ing for the needy in a thousand ways. So too the non- 
unionized workman can contribute to a proper in- 
dustrial relationship, especially by manifesting a spirit 
of Christian cooperation. And, by the way, it is the 
less efficient workmen who profit most by union mem- 
bership. The more efficient could often do better if 
allowed to make their own contract. Such workers em- 
ployed by the Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, make 
an income half as large again as do like workmen in 
unionized plants of the same industry. 


Q. Admitting, then, that there is no general obligation 
of the working man to join a union; admitting, too, the 
general desirability of large scale, active, and con- 
scientious participation in the union movement, what 
are some reasons why a worker might reasonably 
hesitate or refuse to join? Why, at least, should he 
not be forced to join? 


A. The 1950 Joint Pastoral of the 25 Archbishops 
and Bishops of the Civil Province of Quebec gives us 
a reason. And what the Pastoral says has been given 
the approval of the appropriate Roman authority. That 
authority declares that “The august teachings of the 
Sovereign Pontiffs . . . could not have been more 
happily applied to present economic and social con- 
ditions in Canada.” The Roman commentary then goes 
on to say—and this is most pertinent—that those 
Canadian problems “are substantially the same as 
those discussed throughout the entire Catholic world.” 


Hence, Rome concludes, the teaching of the Quebec 
hierarchy “attains universal value.” 


Q. What is the significance of the Joint Pastoral as to 
the desirability of American workmen being forced to 
join American labor unions? 


A. The significance is the authoritative opinion it 
expresses as to the likely effect upon the workman of 
membership in such unions as we have in America— 
nonChristian unions. The pastoral declares that the 
mass of workmen take their habits of mind and con- 
duct from their union and its leaders: “Hence the 
association is formative. It will be so in a Christian 
way, if it expressly adheres, in its very constitutions, 
to the social principles of Christianity, and if the 
leaders who shape its action are capable, through their 
living faith in the authority of Christ and the Church, 
of submitting their conscience as leaders to those 
principles. Otherwise the association will lead the 
worker astray to materialism; it will imbue him with 
a false concept of life eventually made known by 
harsh claims, unjust methods, and the omission of 
the collaboration necessary to common good.” Of 
course the Quebec hierarchy does not mean to say 
that such demoralizing consequences are automatic 
and cannot in any degree be prevented. Those Bishops 
hold to free will and the efficacy of God’s grace. But 
they surely mean that the formative effect of non- 
Christian unionism is commonly bad. 
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Q. Those are solemn words of serious warning. What 
do the clerics who urge compulsory unionism say of 
them? 


A. Very little to the point. They can’t deny that 
our American unions are nonChristian, nonCatholic 
unions. In fact in large part our unions are the very 
(international) unions the Quebec hierarchy is refer- 
ring to. Many of our clerical opponents referred with 
high approval to the Joint Pastoral’s urging that Que- 
bec workmen unionize. Those seemed to overlook the 
fact that is was into Christian unions those workmen 
were urged to go. Until this fact was repeatedly 
pointed out to such clerical opponents, they empha- 
sized the similarity of labor conditions in Quebec and 
in the United States. Now they are trying to empha- 
size the difference. 


Q. How do you account for the tendency of even 
clerical labor union commentators to take that parti- 
san attitude? 


A. The distinguished sociologist, Father Joseph H. 
Fichter, says that in our seminaries the social prob- 
lem is commonly identified with the labor problem. 
This identification was correct, he says, “20 years ago 
when we had to give a good deal of thought to fair 
wages, minimum wages, labor-management relations, 
better working conditions, etc. We're just about 20 
years behind in this respect.” Some of these partisan 
clerics think it sufficient explanation of their attitude 
to say that they became involved in the labor prob- 
lem in response to the appeal of Pope Leo XIII that 
the clergy do so. But thousands of our clergy have 
responded to that appeal. However, recognizing the 
changed conditions after these nearly 70 years, they 
have not become partisan. No doubt the partisans’ in- 
tention was good, but good intentions are not enough. 
The worker priests of France no doubt began with a 
good intention; and yet half of them have ended up 
outside the Church. 


Q. Would it be easy to show the correctness of the 
Rome-approved judgment of the Quebec hierarchy re- 
garding the commonly felt demoralizing effect of 
nonChristian unionism? 


A. Nothing would be easier. Think of the usual con- 
duct of the picket line if someone unapproved should 
attempt to pass. At once violence is “indicated.” The 
pickets seem convinced that something like a civil war 
is being fought, even though those who would pass 
through the picket line are themselves nonstriking 
employes. The result is that we have such attacks as 
that of the young UAW-CIO picket at the Kohler 
plant upon an elderly worker. The picket, a huge 
fellow, assaulted, from behind, a small workman, 
knocking him unconscious, kicking and tramping him, 
sending him to the hospital with a crushed chest, a 
pierced right lung, and four fractured ribs. When the 
picket was sent to the penitentiary, the UAW-CIO 
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spoke no word of horror at his misdeed but continued 
to reward him financially as though for service ren- 
dered. Moreover, Emil Mazey, second only to Walter 
Reuther in the union, assailed the judge who had 
dared send the picket to jail. And when the local 
clergy supported the judge, Mazey charged them with 
a lack of integrity. The most significant point in this 
whole affair is that it was taken for granted by the 
labor unions, none of which protested such brutality or 
contempt for law and decency. 


Q. A number of editors of Catholic magazines have 
been asking a question first proposed by the editor of 
The Sign: “Why is it that so many Catholics—for the 
most part workers or middle-class people whose 
grandparents were practically enslaved by the robber 
barons of the last century—show such a tendency to 
favor capital in any dispute with labor?” 


A. My answer to that is that things have changed a 
lot since grandfather's day! As the distinguished Catho- 
lic economist of Harvard, Edward H. Chamberlin, has 
recently declared, “Those who are really concerned 
with the lot of the underprivileged in our economy 
will hardly be impressed by the claims of the trade 
union sector. Today’s underprivileged are to be found 
elsewhere.” Chamberlin adds that “The condition of 
labor in America has steadily improved over the years 
until it is today without parallel either historically in 
the United States or in other countries in our own time. 
Organized labor is on the whole rather well up on the 
income scale, and yet the anachronism that labor is 
downtrodden and deserving of some special kind of 
public sympathy carries on.” 

The constant demand of the union for wage in- 
creases beyond its increased productivity is a threat 
to our national economic stability. As the Catholic 
vice-president of the Ford Motor Co., John Bugas, has 
recently said, “. . . employe compensation accounts 
for 78% of the income generated in manufacturing 
and in corporate business as a whole. The government 
absorbs another 12% in profits taxes. Profits remain- 
ing for dividends and reinvestment in the business are 
a relatively small portion of the total pie.” And when 
we reflect that the unions commonly demand con- 
tinued wage increases far beyond their increased pro- 
ductivity—even though that increased productivity is 
largely the result of increased capital investment—we 
get a clearer picture of why there is such increased 
criticism even among Catholics of very limited income, 
of labor union demands. 


Q. When a union, acknowledged to be necessary and 
capable of much good to its members, actually does 
them harm, what is likely to be the nature of that 
harm? 


A. The deadening of the spiritual and religious sense! 
Remember the being led “astray into materialism” the 
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Quebec Pastoral speaks of. That is why the apostolic 
Father Philip Carey of the St. Francis Xavier Labor 
School, New York City, warns us, “The philosophy of 
secularism is a greater problem to American labor 
than Communism.” Let us close this discussion with 
an illustration of such a deadening of spiritual and 
religious sense that will be of particular interest to 
readers of THE Catuotic Epucator. It was an inci- 
dent in the UAW-CIO boycott of the Kohler Co., 
makers of plumbing fixtures. Sister Marybelle, adminis- 
trator of St. Mary’s Hospital, Duluth, Minn., had given 
to the lowest bidder a contract for a million-dollar ad- 
dition to the hospital. The winning bid specified the 
use of the Kohler Co. products. The UAW-CIO how- 
ever was conducting a national boycott on Kohler 
products. “Within a matter of days, Sister Marybelle 
began receiving threats from union representatives 
and in person. She was told not to use the Kohler 
products under pain of serious reprisal. She was 
warned specifically that if she did so, the unions would 
have their members and friends boycott the hospital.” 
The union threatened, too, to persuade hospitalization 
insurance companies not to honor claims from St. 
Mary’s. Other arguments were urged upon Sister Mary- 
belle which she branded “highly unethical.” Finally the 
union petitioned the Duluth Community Chest to drop 
St. Mary’s from its list of beneficiaries, a thing the 
Chest indignantly refused to do. In this as in so many 
other activities, the great labor union practiced a “rule 
or ruin” policy against a Christian institution whose 
only purpose was to serve the common good, for the 
love of God. 


Q. That is certainly going pretty far, attacking even 
the Sisters of Charity. Now can you suggest some gen- 
eral rule by which one may determine the more Catho- 


lic position in union matters in which even our priests 
differ? 


A. Remember that all you have learned about re- 
ligion and morality has its bearing upon the labor prob- 
lem. That is, there aren’t two kinds of Catholic religion 
or two species of Catholic morality. Truth, honor, jus- 
tice, as well as falsity, dishonor, injustice bear the same 
labels in labor relations as in any other part of the field 
or morals. Christ’s words, “I am the way, the truth, 
and the life,” are as true of the labor situation as of any 
other. So too, St. Paul’s, “Charity is patient, is kind, 
charity envieth not . . . beareth all things . . . hopeth 
all things, endureth all things,” is as true of conduct on 
the picket line as in the sanctuary of St. Peter’s, Rome. 
Remember too that none of us is his own, we are all 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ. No conduct 
conflicting with that concept is moral conduct. No 
workman forced into an association where he feels him- 
self morally obliged to compromise that concept is be- 
ing treated with Christian decency. Finally, remember 
that “The philosophy of secularism is a greater pres- 
ent problem to American labor than Communism.” 
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By SISTER M. HARRIET, O.S.F. 


Principal, Charleston Catholic High, Broad and Virginia, Charleston, West Virginia 





Beginning Descriptive Writing 


Have your pupils shied from descriptive writing? Try it this 
way, the author seems to say. How she takes beginners over 
the hurdles without their being aware that they are learnin 
self-expression in descriptive writing is simply told wit 
illustrations. 


STIMULATED THROUGH THE PROPER CHANNELS, students 
find descriptive writing not only something within 
their power, but also an experience which they enjoy. 

One of the most important of these channels is the 
sense of sight. If the student sees what he is going to 
write about, he has already overcome one huge 
stumbling block. 

By nature we like to relate what we have seen. The 
garrulous type never tire of re-telling what they have 
experienced through their sense of vision. All of us, 
in varying degrees, want to share with others what we 
have witnessed. Therefore, the first requisite for suc- 
cess in teaching writing is to make the student want 
to tell what he sees. Once this is accomplished, the 
rest is easy. 


Put the Student in the Mood 


Our first goal in beginning a course in descriptive 
writing is to put the student in the mood. We best do 
this by catching him unaware. Without announcing 
that the next few weeks or so will be devoted to com- 
position work, we come to class with an assortment of 
technicolor scenes, taken probably from old calen- 
dars. Postcards, also, will suffice. They should be 
picturesque places like woodlands, lakes, mountains, 
snow-laden trees, and sunsets. They should be merely 
scenic views, not those which tell a story. Selecting 
one of these scenes, we place it where all can see it. 
Then we begin to establish our mood by trying to 
get our students to capture the mood which the scene 
depicts. We ask this question: “How does the picture 
make you feel? Lonely? Happy? Sad? Peaceful?” After 
studying it for a few minutes, someone decides that 
the scene makes him feel peaceful. And that is ex- 
actly the answer we want. The mood created by this 
particular picture is one of peace. It is viewed from 
the banks of a body of water at sunset. Several green 
trees are in the foreground, mountains in the back- 
ground, and the setting sun casts a golden color across 


the blue lake. 


Our Starting Point 


This is our starting point for composition. To im- 
press this idea of mood upon the class, we hold up 


Is Easy and Fun 


several other pictures which probably express such 
moods as fear, strength, power. 

Returning then to the original picture, we use the 
word “peace” as the core of our descriptions. Every 
detail in the picture must contribute to this word 
“peace.” We list on the board the names of the ob- 
jects seen, starting preferably with the one farthest 
away in the picture. Next to each object named we 
write what we know about it from what we see in 
the scene. 


1. sun—settling down to rest .. . golden . . . casts 
reflection on blue water. 

2. lake—seems quiet . . . looks cool and blue . . . 
peaceful. 

3. mountains—purple .. . far away . . 
the sun to set in its arms. 

4. trees—pine . . . still . . . hushed. . 

5. sky—blue velvet clouds moving cautiously . . . 
some parts pink. 


. waiting for 


. peaceful 


Now there remains nothing but to put these thoughts 
together. Many suggestions flow spontaneously from 
the class. We write the best of these on the board 
watching as we proceed that we are composing a 
logically developed paragraph. To do this we must 
have some definite arrangement of ideas in mind. 
Therefore, let us start with the object farthest away 
and gradually come closer to our vantage point of 
view, remembering that we are apparently standing 
on the bank looking out into the distance. When 
completed, our paragraph may be something like this: 


The sun high above the lake is settling down to 
rest once more in the arms of the distant purple 
mountains. Its warm golden rays seem to be 
dancing on the blue coolness of the lake, while 
the whisper of the pines is hushed at the beauty 
of this momentary peace. The beautiful day is 
ending, never to live again, for the deep blue 
velvet night is creeping slowly over the lake. The 
sun’s golden reflections are no longer dancing; 
rather they are fashioning themselves into a black 
mirror reflecting the brilliant silver discs in the 
sky. The day will soon fall into a deep slumber 
of peace, and all will be over.* 


The following day we come to class with enough 
pictures for each student. Distributing these, we give 
each one an opportunity to hold up his scene for the 


* Taken from an actual class experiment. 
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class to comment upon. If the student knows what 
mood his picture expresses, he has his starting point 
and will want to tell the rest himself. This is but the 
talkative part of human nature searching-for an outlet. 
Using the class period, each one writes in paragraph 
form what he sees on his picture and what he feels 
as a result of his experiences through the sense of 
sight. He uses the method established at the board 
the previous day. 

These are typical paragraphs which were done on 
first experiments: 


SruDENT No. 1 

Picture: a raging waterfall . . . water dashing 
against a rock . . . trees and hills in background. 
Mood: Anger . . . suggests power 

Furiously, a raging stream rushes on_ its 
treacherous way, pounding the jagged boulders 
which obstruct its angry path. Tumbling, tossing, 
its deep blue water boils around bends, frothing, 
foaming, washing the weathered rock. A silent 
forest, dressed by autumn in brilliant hues, stands 
watch; white birch and sturdy pine sentinels dot 
the wild terrain. Stretching over the landscape, 
colorful brushwood plays hide-and-seek under 
cliff, between rock and tree. Overhead, a passive 
blue sky watches with indifference, calmly brush- 
ing from its countenance the last traces of 
feathery clouds. 


SrupENT No. 2 
Picture: Ice-covered lake, snow-laden trees, ice- 
capped mountains across lake. 
Mood: Appreciation of beauty of nature and of 
the Creator of all beauty. 

I am alone; yet I do not feel alone. The Maker 
of all this beauty is here. I feel His presence. It 
is cold, but it is warm. Everything speaks; yet 
there is silence. The bushy evergreens are 
blanketed with a covering of fluffy white snow. 
The ice-blue lake is still as if it were fast asleep. 
Forming a protecting arm around this hidden 
paradise are the distant mountains and tall white 
trees each marked with silver slivers of shiny ice. 
The stately trees reach up higher and higher dis- 
appearing into the billows of puffy clouds. They 
are getting nearer their Creator. All nature seems 
to raise her hands in silent prayer. I join her, and 
bend my knee to praise my Maker. Now, I, too, am 
looking up. 


Learn from One Another 


Since the students learn from one another, it is 
well to post six or eight paragraphs together with the 
scenes described. This will not only bring encourage- 
ment to some, but will also maintain interest among 
the others in the class. 

The second step is to have the students find de- 
scriptive passages from books they may be reading, 
for example, one of Robert Louis Stevenson’s or 
Joseph Conrad’s. They copy these excerpts, bring them 


* Joseph Conrad. The Rescue. (New York, 1928), p. 42. 
November 1958 


to class, and read aloud. Members of the group are 
asked to give a verbal description of what a specific 
scene would look like were it painted on canvas. The 
artistically inclined may volunteer to sketch a scene 
and color it for an extra-credit assignment. 


Analysis 


From the many descriptions brought to class we 
selected one of Joseph Conrad’s for discussion. 


After waiting a moment, Carter went on deck. 
The sky, the sea, the brig itself had disappeared in 
a darkness that had become impenetrable, palp- 
able, and stifling. An immense cloud had come up 
running over the heavens, as if looking for the 
little craft, and now hung over it, arrested. To 
the south there was a livid trembling gleam, faint 
and sad, like a vanishing memory of destroyed 
starlight. To the north, as if to prove the im- 
possible, an incredibly blacker patch outlined on 
the tremendous blackness of the sky the heart of 
the coming squall. The glimmers in the water 
had gone out and the invisible sea all around lay 
mute and still as if it had died suddenly of fright.! 


Following our original procedure, we listed the 
names of the objects and what was said about each. 
1. sky—dark . . . black . . . cloudy . . . disappeared 
in darkness. 
2. sea—dull . . 
dead. 
3. brig—hidden in darkness. 
4. cloud—immense . . . running over heavens . . . 
searching. 
5. gleam—faint and sad. 


. invisible . . . mute . . . appears 


Rewrite 


We decided the mood was one of fear. Then the 
students rewrote Conrad’s paragraph in their own 
words. Following is one of them: 


Carter was frightened as he groped his way 
along the deck. One immense, ominous cloud 
seemed closer and heavier than the others, and 
Carter felt it was that cloud which hid the brig 
from his view. The once blue dashing waters had 
suddenly become paralyzed and lay silent and 
mute at his feet. It was almost as if the blackness 
of the elements had penetrated Carter's very being 
making him a victim of despair. 


Already at this point students have learned that 
writing is not so difficult as they once had imagined. 
They have also acquired a sense of appreciation for 
the beauties of nature and for the descriptive pas- 
sages which they so often skimmed over in their novel 
reading. 

From here on it is not difficult to lead the student 
step by step to a realization that all our knowledge 
comes to us through our senses. Not only through the 
sense of sight do we form vivid impressions; but like- 
wise through the senses of sound, touch, smell and 
taste. 

(Continued on page 190) 
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By BROTHER PATRICK S. COLLINS, F.S.C.H. 


lona College, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Militancy in Catholic Education 


A teacher of Latin in the schools of the Christian Brothers of 
Ireland for the past fifteen years, Brother Collins is a graduate 
of Fordham University (B.S. and M.A.) where he is a candidate 
for a Ph.D. in the classics. Now professor of classical languages 
and head of department at lona, Brother is president of the 
Catholic Classical Association of Greater New York. He was 
invited to deliver an address entitled, “The Classics in a 
Technical Age," before the classical language panel of the 
Eleventh Annual Foreign Language Conference of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, this past April. His article is based on 


two assignments to Cardinal Farley Military Academy, Rhine- 
cliff, N. Y. 


OF THE MANY human institutions that shape civiliza- 
tion, none has undergone greater change over the 
centuries than education, Christian education, in par- 
ticular. Thus we note that the Church has endorsed 
in turn the cathedral school of the Middle Ages, the 
university of the Renaissance, the parochial and pri- 
vate school of our own day. Each such type illustrates 
the sensitivity of Catholic education to man’s changing 
wants, and all are manifestations of that responsiveness 
to current need which characterizes Catholic educa- 
tion today. 

The parochial school, to limit our discussion to con- 
temporary problems, perpetuates the conviction that 
all aspects of Christian development, education above 
all, should be Church-centered; it proposes to regain 
for mankind that Christocentric community which a 
state-sponsored system of education cannot attain, but 
which a Church-sponsored one can. Our large urban 
secondary schools are accommodations to that popula- 
tion imbalance so characteristic of contemporary so- 
ciety. Their significance lies in the fact that they 
proffer certain educational benefits accruing from the 
advantage of centralized administration and mass par- 
ticipation in the educative effort. The academic, trade, 
and commercial high schools, whether they be operated 
privately or parochially, whether they be large or small, 
cope primarily with the occupational and vocational 
demands made upon a Catholic laity by the highly 
competitive social milieu in which it finds itself. 

While these are the types of Catholic secondary 
schools most easily recognizable today, they are not, 
however, the only components of this school system. 
Another type of school completes the list, namely, the 
Catholic boarding school, or, to be more specific, the 
Catholic military academy. It is the purpose of this 
brief discussion to evaluate the specific contribution of 
such a school to the field of Catholic education, as well 
as to dispel some popular misconceptions. 


The Catholic Military Academy 


Inasmuch as the purpose of Catholic education is 
the harmonious development of intellect and will and 
of the completely coordinated Christian personality, 
the purpose of the Catholic military academy is that 
of insuring such environmental change as will most 
effectually achieve this development. If environment is 
one of the factors exercising profound influence upon 
human development, then the environmental change 
which the Catholic military academy achieves sets 
this type of school apart from all others. 

The most obvious characteristic of this environ- 
mental change is its military aspect. It is not to be con- 
strued from this, however, that military considerations 
dominate all else. On the contrary, things military are 
accorded an honored place in the philosophy under- 
lying Cadet development, but are made to act in con- 
junction with those other educative forces usually em- 
ployed in the training of the adolescent. 

The most important characteristic is that it is 
Christocentric. The Catholic military academy takes 
into consideration the primacy of man’s spiritual and 
moral wants; hence, it makes every effort to minister 
to these wants, respecting, all the while, individual 
freedom of will in the matter. Holy Mass, the sacra- 
ments, religious instruction, prayer and devotion enter 
into the Cadet’s daily life more intimately, and form 
the firm foundation upon which Christian develop- 
ment depends. Religious faculty members and exem- 
plary Army personnel, men who have made a life- 
long study of that most rewarding of the sciences, boy- 
ology, together carry out this training. 


The Blend imparts Unique Opportunity 


The blending of these two characteristics, the mili- 
tary and the religious, imparts to the Catholic military 
academy a most unique opportunity for the character 
development that Catholic education should ever 
strive to achieve. The daily regimen of Cadet life in- 
culcates a respect for law and authority, and for the 
ordered living that issues from such respect. Such 
regimen counteracts the inconsistencies of youth and 
stabilizes the adolescent character. It teaches the im- 
minence of moral sanction by an ever-present system 
of merits and demerits. It imposes restraints and curbs 
on human nature, curbs which establish that most 
necessary of the moral virtues, self-control. Likewise, 
it imparts to the teen-age character that virility which 
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enables one to comport himself militantly in the 
spiritual combat. When the Cadet has learned how to 
relate all the externals of academy life to the acquisi- 
tion of Christian character, he then bears witness to 
one of the great claims of Catholic education, namely, 
its ability to supernaturalize human action. 


Constant Opportunity 


It is worth noting here that the Catholic military 
academy or boarding school presents such opportunity 
not for a mere five or six hours a day, as occurs in the 
non-boarding school. Whereas this latter can only 
initiate the formation of Christian character, for the 
reason that it is an influence on youth for only part of 
the day, the Catholic military academy, on the other 
hand, complements such initiation by affording con- 
stant opportunity for those movements of the will 
which are so essential to the acquisition of all virtue, 
whether natural or supernatural. It provides such op- 
portunity on a round-the-clock basis, thus assenting to 
the truth that being thoroughly Catholic means first 
being always Catholic. The very constancy with which 
such opportunity presents itself exercises an integrating 
effect on what would otherwise be a series of events 
unrelated to Christian adulthood. 

Furthermore, such environment fosters the develop- 
ment of the coordinated Christian personality, the one 
whose training of will has kept pace with its training 
of intellect. One of the evils of our age is the fact that 
secular education trains the intellect, but neglects to 
train man’s other spiritual powers. Hence, our age 
suffers from rationalism, or unwarranted trust in the 
autonomy of reason. It is such rationalism that in- 
clines man to believe that he can reconstruct the social 
and moral orders by the use of reason alone. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth, because the moral and 
social orders require the use of man’s will, not just his 


Seniors in the typing class at St. Catherine Indian 
School, Sante Fe, New Mexico, are shown 

the operation of the mimeograph machine. The school 
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intellect. Catholic education stresses the necessity of 
training the human will; the Catholic military acad- 
emy guarantees such training. It is indeed to be re- 
gretted that such training is restricted to all too few 
in our day by financial factors. 

The environs of the military academy facilitate this 
coordinated development at every level of human en- 
deavor, whether this be the religious, intellectual, 
social, physical, or aesthetic. Hence, the Cadet Chapel, 
drill shed, mess hall, study hall, student lounge, parade 
ground, athletic field, handicraft room are each trans- 
formed into training areas where the Cadet learns, 
first of all, the necessary lessons of military science 
and propriety, and then the art of transcending the 
immediacies of things military and of relating them to 
the ordered living required of him later as a respon- 
sible, adult Catholic. 

It is not to be concluded from the preceding that 
the Catholic boarding school or military academy con- 
cerns itself solely with moral formation, or should be 
regarded as a junior seminary or prenovitiate. On the 
contrary, while it does regard man’s moral needs as of 
prime importance, it also undertakes all other aspects 
of adolescent formation, especially intellectual train- 
ing and social adjustment. 


How Adjust to Social Environment? 


How does the Catholic military academy propose 
to adjust man to his social environment? First of all, 
it imposes upon the individual a series of societal re- 
lationships that are completely new. Initially, the 
security afforded by the family circle is removed, and 
the individual is forced to strike out on his own and 
achieve honorable status in his altered social milieu. 
Such action fosters that self-reliance and independence 
required of the adolescent in adult life. Moreover, 
because it is highly competitive in nature, academy 
life encourages that self-expression and aggressiveness 
which motivates much of man’s endeavors. Aptly 
enough, academy regimen provides a host of salutary 
outlets for such display, whether these be the rifle 
range, athletic field, or parade ground. As a conse- 
quence, youth learns the valuable lesson that advance- 
ment is the reward of honorable achievement and 
faithful adherence to objective norm. Lastly, academy 
life answers that most basic of human needs, namely, 
the need to know one’s fellows and to be known by 
them in return. 


Respect for Ordered Living 


Not to be overlooked is the fact that the military and 
social demands of Cadet life condition the adolescent 
mind to the acceptance of religious and moral truths, 
and create a respect for the ordered living that flows 
from such acceptance. The military inspection, for 
example, becomes not so much a scrutiny of personal 
effects, but rather a reminder of that preparedness 
which should ever characterize Christian adulthood. 
Likewise, the military review is not a display of 
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ordered precision alone, but a sensible expression of 
moral concept, such concept as law, authority, hier- 
archy of command, moral sanction, and so on. When 
the student realizes that things military have true 
significance for him only in so far as they are regarded 
as means to an end, and not as ends in themselves, his 
education acquires lasting significance. 


Militancy in Education? 


Without doubt, the more penetrating of our Catho- 
lic laity have often asked themselves how it happens 
that the Catholic Church, divinely commissioned as 
she is to preach the gospel of “peace to men of good 
will,” can endorse the school which seemingly sub- 
scribes to the militarism that dominates contempo- 
rary civilization. The answer is simply this: Catholic 
education endorses such schools not because it supports 
any militaristic philosophy in the field of education, 
as occurred in Sparta twenty-five centuries ago, and 
not because it believes the arts of war to be a morally 
acceptable way of reconciling human difference. Nor 
does it sponsor such schools as reprimand to a civilian 
society indulging in that most pernicious of the social 
vices, self-complacency. 

Rather, it does so because it perceives in things 
military the best possible human means for inculcating 
in the human personality both natural and supernatural 
virtue. It does so, also, because it sees military regimen 
as the means of developing Christian character and 
personality and of instilling in man that awareness of, 
and respect for, the ordered living which is so essential 
to the militant Christian. Catholic education, conse- 
quently, does not sponsor the military academy as an 
end in itself; nor is its existence any obsequious con- 
cession to the militarism that has become an accepted 
notion in present-day civilization. That such schools 
exist but illustrates the power inherent in Catholic 
education to make things human and natural minister 
to ends Christian and supernatural. 

It is worth noting that the notion of soldiery should 
not appear inappropriate in Catholic education, since 
it appears in one form or another scattered throughout 
the thesaurus of traditional Christian learning. Has not 
the Church taken the words of the pagan Roman cen- 
turion, “Oh, Lord I am not worthy. . .,” as the model 
of faith and humility? Were not some of the greatest 
saints first soldiers? Do not some of the religious com- 
munities of men pride themselves in their quasi-mili- 
tary discipline and organization? Militancy and Christi- 
anity have thus been linked down through the ages. 
That such an amalgam should appear in the Catholic 
pedagogy of our age should not, therefore, disconcert 
us. 


Popular Misconceptions 


The Catholic boarding school or military academy 
is not a detention home for well-to-do delinquents or 
social misfits. Neither is it a refuge for scholastic ne’er- 
do-wells, nor an institution whose sole purpose is 












moral regeneration. It is geared to handle the average 
adolescent with the average problems. However, be- 
cause contemporary civilization is so complex, because 
human society is so unsympathetic to teen-age need, 
and because family solidarity is so unstable, all type of 
adolescents can develop into responsible and well- 
adjusted Christian adults only with the greatest diffi- 
culty, if at all. Some need extra helps and extra safe- 
guards to tide them over the inequities meted out 
by an unsympathetic society or the deficiences resi- 
dent in their own natures. For such as these the Catho- 
lic boarding school or military academy is beneficial; 
for none is it harmful. 

It is sometimes mentioned that the environment 
fashioned by the Catholic military academy is artificial 
and unrelated to everyday living. It is agreed that the 
best place for child development is the good Catholic 
home, where a boy has the example of good Catholic 
parents, brothers, and sisters, where the familial bond 
is strong, where he can observe close at hand the work- 
ings of his own parents’ happy Catholic marriage as 
preparation for his own. If the Catholic home fails for 
any reason to provide for the adolescent an environ- 
ment sympathetic to his better interests, transfer to a 
Catholic military academy is indicated. It must be 
understood, however, that such a school is only a 
substitute for the normal, happy, Catholic home, al- 
though a very adequate substitute at that. 

The Catholic military academy occupies an honored 
place in the hierarchy of Catholic educational estab- 
lishments. The environmental change that it achieves 
empowers Catholic education to fashion the militant 
Christian personality by persistently rousing the hu- 
man will to action and reminding man from reveille 
to taps that there are no furloughs from the citadel of 
Christian duty. In addition, by instilling in the minds 
of the young the ideals suggested by Christian piety 
and militant patriotism, it highlights two of the most 
beneficent forces in man’s life, the Cross of his God, 
the Colors of his country. With the influence of these 
two most salutary forces firmly implanted in his heart, 
the graduate of the Catholic military academy has 
more than a chance of heeding that divine injunction: 
“Love God, love they neighbor!” 





Mental Health 


(Continued from page 176) 


fulfillment of the four fundamental human wishes 
formulated by Thomas: the desire for new experience, 
the desire for security, the desire for response, the 
desire for recognition. The daily prayers in common 
give fulfillment of the fifth fundamental wish listed by 
Haley, the desire for repetition of the familiar. The 
religious teacher gives up the joys of family life for 
supernatural motives, but she finds compensation in 
the vicarious motherhood that her vocation of teaching 
gives her opportunity to exercise. Convent life is a 
mode of living that makes for emotional balance. 
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By SISTER ESTHER NEWPORT, S.P., M.F.A., LL.D. 
Chairman, Art Department, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 





Art—Can We Afford to Do without It? 


The words of Pius XII, ‘Souls elevated, ennobled, and prepared 
by art are better disposed to receive religious truth and the 
graces of Jesus Christ," can serve as tocsin to Catholic 
teachers. The fact that art has been the “step-child subject" 
does not mean that it need remain so. 


Sister Esther is founder of the Catholic Art Association. 
Since 1952 she has been a member and twice director of the 
art workshops at Catholic University of America. Sister is 
general chairman of the Salve Regina Conference of Catholic 
Art Educators. She was chairman of the United States Com- 
mittee of the Holy Year International Exhibit, Rome 1950. 
In her work she draws on a background of art study at Art 
Institute (B.A.Ed.) and Syracuse University (M.F.A.), having 
specialized in art education, painting, and history of art. She 
has traveled in Europe. Editor of Creative Art (C.U. Press, 
1955), she has contributed articles to various publications. 
Sister received the honorary degree of LL.D. from St. Mary's 
College, Notre Dame, Indiana, for outstanding achievement in 
the cause of Catholic art education. 


THOSE WHO HAVE EMBRACED the noble profession of 
teaching and have continued in it for an appreciable 
time know the frustrations of this all too thankless 
effort to retrieve one generation after another from 
pristine ignorance and the potential anarchy of un- 
disciplined emotions. The young resist education as 
duck feathers resist water, and discipline—even self- 
discipline—is a hard word which few are willing to 
hear. It is fairly certain that a creative art program 
well integrated with other subjects in the school would 
do much to penetrate this barrier of. resistance. Only 
the teacher who has witnessed the effects of such a 
program on the personalities of children can have any 
idea of its possibilities. One such project combining 
art, music, speech, and social science experiences was 
undertaken with a group of underprivileged children 
in a Detroit area. It produced amazing results. These 
children had been estimated to need from six to four- 
teen months of further preparation before they would 
be ready to read. The integrated project lasted less 
than two months during which time the children made 
astonishing progress in observation and language ex- 
pression—some to the level of second grade! 


One of Most Natural Human Activities 


Such potentialities are by no means limited to pre- 
reading groups. The artificial world of letters is foreign 
soil to the child accustomed to the familiar freedom 
of home and street. School is both exile and prison. 
Like a caged bird he feels the joy of life withdrawn; 
the song in his heart dies. If only the lively interests 
of “natural” sights and the doing of “natural” things 
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are made part of this new life the song can be revived. 
Art is one of the most natural of human activities. 
The pleasure experienced in the creative expression of 
an idea or the successful manipulation of a given ma- 
terial generates a needed degree of self-confidence and 
stimulates activity in other subjects. It is a well-known 
and regrettable fact that this vital subject is not given 
much professional attention in American Catholic 
schools. It is often badly taught or pushed out en- 
tirely on the ground that we can do without it. We 
can, of course, but only to our great detriment. 


Children's Art for Vatican Pavilion 


Last winter a call came for a selection of Catholic 
school children’s art for the Vatican pavilion in the 
Brussels World’s Fair. Europe is familiar with such 
exhibits in connection with international education 
conferences where children’s art of the world is dis- 
played and compared. American public schools are at 
home in these shows but it is rare that a Catholic 
school is represented. Here was an opportunity not to 
be missed. Owing to the limited time, the lack of an 
organized program, and other hampering circum- 
stances, some regions were not contacted and hence 
not represented in the final collection. But hundreds 
of works from all over the country were finally as- 
sembled. Impartially evaluated, most of the entries 
were poor. They showed inadequate training, lack of 
imagination, limited techniques, poor organization, 
imitative rather than creative thinking, and even in 
some cases derivative or copied forms and arrange- 
ment plus adult intervention in the execution. Many 
of the children were evidently gifted, but they had 
either not been guided at all or had been given the 
wrong direction. Only a small number gave evidence 
of capable teaching. Thanks to these few, the Wash- 
ington jury of selection was able to send a creditable 
but certainly not “representative” exhibit of thirty-one 
pictures to Brussels where they were installed in the 
corridors of the Civitas Dei along with work from 
childen of some twenty-six other countries. 

When a report of the exhibit was sent out most of 
the replies recognized the need and expressed the 
intention to cooperate with the Conference of Catholic 
Art Educators, who proposd to remedy the situation. 
However, one official wrote that he was not disturbed 
by the report because the teachers had enough to do 
to teach the essential subjects. This attitude of regard- 





ing art as a frill is not unusual, especially among those 
who have not enjoyed a cultural background them- 
selves. They cannot appreciate values of which they 
have no conception. In a later article we hope to treat 
the subject of cultural values more in detail. Here we 
are concerned with a different sort of need. 


Simple Justice to Students 


In simple justice to our students and to their parents 
who send them to us—often at a great sacrifice and 
in the face of great temptation to ease the burden 
by taking advantage of the free schools—we who 
conduct the Catholic schools are obligated to provide 
at least as good an education as could be procured in 
the public schools. That much we must do or offend 
against justice. The gravity of this offense may be 
gauged by the duties of parents toward their children 
and the importance of the minds and souls involved. 
Beyond this, the motive of fraternal charity prompts 
us to leave no stone unturned to make this Catholic 
education more excellent in every way humanly pos- 
sible. 

The past two decades have witnessed a tremendous 
demand for and consequent advance in opportunities 
for study of the fine arts in secular schools all over 
the country. Our Catholic schools have not kept pace. 
In a few places, for example, Boston, an intelligent 
and comprehensive program has been set in motion, 
but in most dioceses the “handmaid of religion” has 
been left off the payroll and has taken her employment 
elsewhere. As a result the typical graduate of a Catho- 
lic institution is deficient in trained taste and the 
understanding of art as well as in the sensitivity to 
fineness and beauty which such training develops. 
Not only have we deprived him of the social advan- 
tages of such culture but we have hampered his spirit- 
ual development as well. 


Traditional Recognition by Church 


Pope Pius XII told us that “souls elevated, ennobled, 
and prepared by art are better disposed to receive 
religious truths and the graces of Jesus Christ.” This 
is a remarkable statement, but the Church has tra- 
ditionally recognized the value of art for deepening 
the soul and making it a finer vessel for the deposit 
of the Faith. Modern America needs this depth and 
fineness. Our Catholic schools should provide the 
means for Catholic students to acquire it. Why must 
it be necessary for the pupils of a Catholic high school 
to go across the street to the public high school or to 
a local “Y” for this enrichment? Such a situation is 
ironical. No wonder that “culture” becomes associated 
with “non-Catholic” in man’s minds or that the Church 
which fostered the greatest art of the centuries is now 
regarded as an outsider—even an enemy of art. Her 
schools have let materialistic values push out the 
humanistic. They verge on cultural suicide. It was not 
always so. In this as in other things each generation 
must work out its own salvation. It is our responsibility. 


The Instruction on Sacred Art, issued by the Holy 
Office in 1952, has this statement: 

Finally, care should be taken that aspirants to 
sacred orders in schools of philosophy and the- 
ology be educated in sacred art and formed to its 
appreciation, in a way adapted to the ability and 
age of each one. 


Assuming that this instruction has been heeded, we 
should soon notice an increased regard for artistic 
values among the younger clergy. Perhaps the evident 
Benedictine resurgence will prove contagious. At pres- 
ent there are only two Catholic universities in the 
United States which offer graduate courses leading to 
degrees in art, and none offers doctorates in the history 
of art. The Catholic women’s colleges seem to have 
taken the lead in creative art as in creative writing, 
but the movement must become much broader than 
that. Through the elementary school the influence can 
penetrate into the home. It is imperative that teachers 
and principals bring parents to an awareness of the 
importance of art programs through parent-teacher 
meetings and open house demonstrations. It is even 
more urgent that they themselves become aware of 
such value. 


Nothing Mysterious about Art 

There is nothing mysterious about art. It is simply 
the reasonable making of needed things—needed by 
mind, body, or spirit. It is most vital when intimately 
connected with the lives and interests of those who 
make it, whether they be children or adults. According 
to our Holy Father art has an intrinsic affinity with 
religion and by its very nature leads toward God. Its 
function is to break through the narrow enclosure of 
the finite world and open a window to the infinite for 
man’s hungry soul. It appears that this function is 
best served when there is a twofold activity, that of 
making and_ that of appreciating or contemplating 


Understanding liturgical symbolism was the project 
for the year at Immaculata School, Durham, N. C. 
Here the Guard of Honor who attended the 

First Holy Communion carry all the symbols 

of the Eucharist that could be found or made: Pelicans 
of paper maché, wheat from the fields, real fish, 

and other symbols. The children were enthused. 

The pastor is Rev. Charles J. O'Connor 
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works of art. Even aside from any utilitarian or 
aesthetic results, art is in itself a most beneficial thing. 
In early childhood it is both a barometer and a means 
of development. In later years it serves to develop 
self-confidence and emotional stability. 

A few years ago the mayor of Fargo, North Dakota, 
presented Sister M. Lawrence, S.S.J., with a citation 
of honor because by her arts and crafts classes she 
had done more to eliminate juvenile delinquency 
than any other single or combined factor in the city. 
This wise teacher had recognized that the young ado- 
lescent needs confidence, security, assurance of his 
personal effectiveness, and social acceptance. Filled 
with doubts and subconscious fears, he needs to ex- 
perience success. She gave her pupils things to do in 
which they would almost certainly succeed, but which 
also contained a challenge for their abilities. They 
had the joy of making with all its stabilizing benefits 
for mind and body. There were no “idle brains,” so 
the devil was not able to set up a “workshop.” 


Not Primarily Therapeutic 


Art is not primarily therapeutic nor preventive. 
These effects merely follow because it is a natural and 
wholesome activity, developing innate powers and 
bringing joy of spirit. There seems to be a direct 
relationship between art activities and creativity, that 
precious quality so essential to leadership and effective 
personality. Creativity might be defined as the ability 
to make new things out of old ingredients. That is not 
very profound but will suffice. Creativity is indispen- 
sable for effective leadership in any field: teaching, 
administration, scientific investigation, and the other 
occupations concerned with meeting the new needs of 
a changing world. All of these involve re-evaluation of 
old means and receptive attitudes toward new ma- 
terials, methods, and developments. There is a great 
complaint among educators today that our Catholic 
schools produce good followers but few leaders. Crea- 
tivity is at a low ebb. There may be a very tangible 
reason. 


Creative Art Not Undirected Activity 


Psychologists interested in this matter strongly sus- 
pect that whatever develops creativity in one direc- 
tion develops it in all. It is not a thing learned but a 
habit of mind developed. Fostered in art it will be 
effective in literature, business, science, administra- 
tion, or whatever activity the creative person pursues. 
But we are also warned that whatever thwarts crea- 
tivity in one direction may thwart it in all. This is 
especially true regarding children. “Creativeness can 
be thwarted through an art education which is in- 
flexible, insensitive, or unaware of its task of develop- 
ing the creative potentialities in man, using imitative 
rather than creative methods,” says Viktor Lowen- 
feld. Creativity is fostered by anything which en- 
courages such initiative and sensitivity. Now, the one 
subject in the elementary curriculum which aims 
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directly at creative development is art, creative art, 


not any stereotyped variety of imitation which may be 
labeled art, but really creative art. (Creative writing, 
dramatics and creative music also stimulate creative 
development but in a more limited way.) Creative art 
is not undirected activity. It studies the child’s abili- 
ties and follows the natural patterns indicated by his 
God-created nature. It seeks to develop the image of 
the Creator by acting with, not against this nature. 
This is both good sense and good spirituality. It is 
good medicine, too. 


Revolution in Methods 


Modern medical science, mental hygiene, and psy- 
chiatry make much of acting in harmony with natural 
tendencies of body and mind. This is exactly what we 
do when we guide the young along the lines of his 
age-level psychology. In no activity can this be done 
so effectively as in his art work. Within the past twelve 
years there has been a veritable revolution in methods 
of teaching art because of the relationships between 
creative and mental growth discovered and demon- 
strated by such authorities as Lowenfeld and Gait- 
skell. Modern educators are more and more im- 
pressed with the absolute need for art in education. 
They agree that it is better to give the person normal 
outlets for his emotional tensions and permit him to 
develop his creative tendencies in a regulated environ- 
ment ilke the school, than to express all this in an 
austere, book-bound, silence-imposed atmosphere of 
restraint, and have to send him to the psychiatrist 
or the child guidance clinic after he has been emo- 
tionally frustrated, where, ironically enough, some 
form of art expression is frequently prescribed as part 
of the cure. 


All Potential Artists of Some Kind 


If any artist has been following these remarks he has 
perhaps winced at their emphasis on art as a means in 
education. Art in the more restricted sense in which 
he perhaps uses the term is a specialized and highly 
trained field, a calling for the gifted person, a lifelong 
profession. But we speak of art activities and their 
importance for all in the realm of general education. 
Whatever helps the average child to grow in creativity 
will also help the more gifted. All men are potential 
artists of some kind. Very few of them will develop 
into great artists, or even mediocre ones. But all should 
be given opportunity to engage in creative activities 
and to enrich both eye and mind by familiarity with 
ordered form which is the essence of beauty. Whether 
or not the child has the talent to become an artist, he 
should have the opportunity to nourish his apprecia- 
tion, improve his taste, and preserve his natural 
creative faculty. This the school owes him as the price 
of his forced incarceration—not merely the ability to 
get ideas from the printed page, juggle numbers, and 
manipulate scientific formulae. These are concerned 
with the finite. 














Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


THE COLLEGE OF STEUBENVILLE 
Steubenville, Ohio 


The College of Steubenville is a day and evening co-educational 
college of arts and sciences open to all races and creeds. It is 
conducted by the Fathers of the Province of the Most Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, Third Order Regular of St. Francis. The College 
opened in 1946. The Secretary of State of the State of Ohio 
issued Articles of Incorporation dated June 1, 1948, empower- 
ing the College to conduct a liberal arts college offering instruc- 
tion leading to the degrees of bachelor of arts and bachelor of 
science and pre-professional training for dentistry, engineering, 
law, and ie as well as professional training for secondary 
school teachers. Subsequently, approval was given of the cur- 
riculum for the Associate in Arts degree and for the training of 
elementary school teachers. A 40-acre campus site was pur- 
chased in 1955 at the north end of the city. New buildings are 
in the planning stage. 


LOCATION 


The administration building is located at 420 Washington 
Street, Steubenville, Ohio, the second oldest municipality in the 


State, a business and cultural center for a population area of 
over 150,000 people. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


The College has been chartered as a degree granting institution 
by the State of Ohio, and is approved by the State Department 
of Education for teacher training. It is accredited by the Ohio 
College Association. It is affiliated with The Catholic University 
of America and is a member of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference and the National Catholic Educational Association. 
Its degrees are recognized by The Ohio State University, its 
credits transferred at full value, and its graduates admitted to 
graduate and professional study without further work if all 
prerequisites are satisfied. 





COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


The aims of the College are (1) to fortify the will of man so 
that it will conform to the truth as presented by his intellect; 
(2) to offer preparation for a livelihood while at the same time 
imparting the traditional values and accomplishments of the 
liberal arts as preserved through Catholic and Franciscan cul- 
ture; (3) to make a rational approach to equality of opportunity 
through higher education; (4) to emphasize democratic social 
relationship based upon a recognition of the supernatural destiny 
of man. The blendin of all these into a harmonious whole, 
giving the student a knowledge and conviction of unchanging 
permanent values, positive education for democracy, and the 
skills needed for life in business, industry, the professions or 
graduate study, is the goal of the College. 


FACULTY 


Franciscan Friars of the Third Order Regular; lay men and 
women. 


LIBRARY 
20,000 volumes, with Franciscana one field in which a special 
collection is to be noted. An “open shelf” policy is in force. 


DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts in biology, chemistry, economics, English, 
English-Journalism, history, mathematics, physics; Bachelor of 
Science, in accounting, business administration, education, medi- 
cal technology; students of engineering transfer for their junior 
and senior years to the University of Detroit or Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Also granted after a two-year course: Associate in Arts, 
Associate in Business, Associate in Elementary Education, As- 
sociate in Science. 
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DIVISIONS OF THE CURRICULUM 


1. Division of Humanities, including the departments of ancient 
and modern languages; art; English, journalism, and 
speech; philosophy and theology. 

2. Division of Natural and Applied Sciences, including the 
departments of biology; chemistry; and,engineering, mathe- 
matics, and physics. 

3. Division of social sciences, including the departments of 
economics and business administration; education; history 
and social science. 


CO-CURRICULAR AND EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Student Personal Services: academic, personal, and vocational 
counseling; Freshman orientation and testing; social func- 
tions; placement service; daily Mass offered in the morning 
and at noon; weekly religious bulletin, Points on Religion. 


Student Societies and Clubs: Student Council, Accounting As- 
sociation, American Chemical Society; Baconian Society, 
Chi Sigma Society, Debating Society, Engineers of Tomor- 
row, Ohio Student Education Association, Genesians (dra- 
matic society ), Glee Club, Inter-Fraternity Council, Mono- 
gram (letter-men) Club, National Federation of Catholic 
College Students, Press Club, Sigma Sigma Mu, Third 
Order of St. Francis, Thucydideans. 


Student Publications: Semi-monthly newspaper, The Baronette; 
student yearbook, Optimist. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Applicants must apply for admission to the Registrar, on forms 
provided by the College. 

Students are admitted to freshman standing under either of two 
plans: 


Plan A. Admission by Diploma: (1) Presentation of an official 
record showing completion of at least fifteen high school units 
(with C average), ten of which must be in at least four of the 
following academic fields: English, foreign language, social 
science, mathematics, and natural science. (2) recommenda- 
tion of a high school authority; (3) a medical examination re- 
port on form supplied by the College, (4) acceptance by the 
College. 


For admission to engineering, mathematics, chemistry or physics, 
the student must present 1*/2 units of high school algebra, 1 
unit of plane and */. unit of solid geometry. 


Plan B. Admission by Examination: mature applicants who show 
satisfactory proficiency on a series of achievement, aptitude, and 
general intelligence examinations may be admitted. A personal 
interview with the applicant is required. 


Admission to Advanced Standing: Candidates for admission from 
another college must submit a certificate of honorable dismissal 
and an official transcript showing subjects pursued and grades 
received, together with a copy of the catalogue of the institution. 
Full credit will be given for each course, provided a grade of C 
or better has been earned. 


EXPENSES 


Tuition (fee per credit hour ) $ 20.00 
Board and Room per semester (Alpha House) $300.00 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


A number of full tuition, half-tuition, and annual tuition scholar- 
ships are offered on the basis of a competitive examination. A 
four-year tuition scholarship is given annually for the best high 
school newspaper writing, the winner being selected at the 
Scholastic Press Clinic sponsored by the College. Several loan 
funds may be borrowed from. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Opposite page top: Pi Epsilon Delta sorority girls take part in 
Greek hum; Administration building entrance; night stu- 
dents vote for council members. 


Opposite page bottom: a scene in the student activity pelle 
crowning of the night college Spring Carnival Queen; All- 
American Jimmy Smith sinks a hook shot. 


This page top to bottom: at the regular Thursday night in- 
formal dance; Oak Fraternity in Greek hum event; sorority 
Halloween party; watching TV in the parlor of the ac- 
tivities building; winners of the Grecian Ball awards for 
best costumes. 
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Opens Windows to the Infinite 


The function of art is to open windows to the in- 
finite. The ideal of personal excellence needs to be 
reemphasized in our time and particularly in our 
country. The quotation cited above from Pius XII 
would seem to indicate that the more the sensitive 
soul is ennobled and prepared by natural human ex- 
cellence the more readily it responds to the divine 
reflected in that excellence. Is there a higher goal in 
any education? 


Art Educators Take Stock 


After the humiliating experience of the Brussels ex- 
hibit, the Salve Regina Conference of Catholic Art 
Educators met in Washington to take stock of the 
situation. The meeting coincided with the last three 
days of the Catholic University’s workshop on New 
Trends in Catholic Art Education and some of the 
sessions were in common. It was suggested that dio- 
cesan and community supervisors might not be en- 
tirely responsible. Perhaps they have good will but 
are uncertain how to proceed. The conference report 
says in part: 


We took ourselves to task for lack of initiative 
in our own profession. If art is in such a low con- 
dition in Catholic schools are we blameless? Have 
we been cooperative and intelligent in our assist- 
ance? Have we, perhaps, been too engrossed in 
our own creative expression to give thought to the 
great need in the schools? Have we kept aloof and 
let others, with little understanding of art values, 
take matters into their own untrained hands with 
no protest from us? Have we ourselves under- 
stood the educational value of art and have we 
been articulate on the subject? 


The Conference determined to make every effort to 
remedy the present state of affairs. Working in har- 
mony with the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation and the local school authorities, delegates 
agreed to be available for consultation with teachers 
and supervisors, to offer their assistance in conducting 
in-service workshops for teachers, to give talks and 
demonstrations for local teachers’ institutes and parent- 
teachers meetings, and other similar professional ac- 
tivities. They also stressed the fact that the almost 
fabulous benefits to be derived from art in the schools 
cannot be insured if the proper type of instruction and 
proper working conditions are not provided. 


Trained or Assisted 


The grade school teacher must be well trained or 
assisted by a competent consultant. In engaging an 
art teacher or consultant the principal should make 
sure the applicant has adequate professional educa- 
tion and, especially in the case of older teachers, has 
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kept pace with recent changes in methods and phi- 
losophy of teaching art. Adequate space and equip- 
ment are necessary, but lavish outlay is not demanded, 
To make Conference contacts more simple, a stand- 
ing committee was set up with representatives in the 
east, south, central, and west areas of the United States, 
and general headquarters established at St. Mary-of- 
the-Woods College, near Terre Haute, Indiana. The 
Salve Regina Conference of Catholic Art Educators 
believes that the Catholic schools of this country can- 
not afford to do without a competent and dynamic art 
program and its members are ready to do all in their 
power to facilitate this development.* 


* Inquiries may be addressed to the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C., or directed to Salve Regina Conference Headquarters, 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 


Beginning Descriptive Writing 
(Continued from page 181) 


Through Sense of Sound 


A brief passage from Robert Louis Stevenson's 
Kidnapped can well illustrate the power of experience 
which comes to us through the sense of sound. 


I came to myself in darkness, in great pain, 
bound hand and foot, and deafened by many un- 
familiar noises. There sounded in my ears a roar- 
ing of water as of a huge mill-dam; the thrashing 
of heavy sprays, the thundering of the sails, and 
the shrill cries of seamen.” 


Proceeding in this strain, we can easily make the 
student aware of the purpose of description and help 
him to acquire a skill in writing he never believed was 
possible to him. He will learn the use of vivid, color- 
ful, and useful adjectives. He will become adept in 
the use of the simile and metaphor, all at first un- 
consciously. Once his writing technique has been 
fairly well established, he can be made aware of the 
principles of rhetoric found in his own work and in 
that of others. 


All Benefit 


Some pupils, naturally, will be more skillful in 
writing descriptive paragraphs than others; however, 
an interesting writing course certainly can be and is 
beneficial to all. It helps some students to overcome 
the fear of not being able to write; it improves the 
writing of those who do not have this fear. 

Thus by getting the student to put all his senses to 
work, we are guiding him to use the proper channe!s 


which will stimulate his innate desire to express him- 
self. 


a Louis Stevenson. Kidnapped. (New York, 1913), 
p. 57. 
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By SISTER M. THEOPHANE, C.C.V.I. 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas 


Thoughts on Guidance 


from Mother Janet Erskine Stuart 


We feel safe in asserting that Catholic teachers have always 
given guidance to their pupils even prior to the introduction 
of more specific and modern techniques required by a much 
larger school population. Religious teachers have found the 
grounding principles of their informal guidance in the educa- 
tional writings produced within their community or other 
religious communities. The author chooses one such work to 
show that by judicious selection the present-day conselor can 
gain a broader perspective from a fresh study of it. 


GUIDANCE SERVICES as we understand them today were 
practically unknown when, in 1911, Mother Janet 
Erskine Stuart wrote The Education of Catholic Girls. 
Her objectives for the development of the young girl 
were formulated while educational testing and measur- 
ing of interests and attitudes were in the experimental 
stage. The range of »cr suggestions and the scope of 
her objectives are broad enough to supply a basic phi- 
losophy of guidance and to anticipate many of the 
specific recommendations now put forward in basic 
texts on guidance and counseling. An examination of 
some of her educational theories will show that they 
harmonize substantially with the fundamentals of a 
contemporary guidance program. 


Begin by Knowing Them 


The secret of effective guidance lies in knowing our 
students. Cumulative records, test results, anecdotal 
reports, and interviews are the means offered to the 
director of guidance to help her to acquire this know]- 
edge. Counseling without data could be quackery. 
Janet Erskine Stuart held a similar opinion. The 
teacher’s point of departure in the formation of charac- 
ter must be her knowledge of pupils. “Let us begin 
by knowing them.”! And this knowledge must be com- 
prehensive. 


Character may be studied in tastes and sym- 
pathies, in the manner of treating with one’s fel- 
low-creatures, of confronting various “situations” 
in life, in the ideals aimed at, in the estimate of 
success or failure, in the relative importance at- 


tached to things, in the choice of friends, and the 


* Janet Erskine Stuart, The Education of Catholic Girls (Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1911), p. 34. All other quotations 
following in the text, are from this work, reference to pagination 
being cited in each instance. 
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ultimate fate of friendships, in what is expected 
and taken for granted, as in what is habitually ig- 
nored, in the instinctive attitude towards law and 
authority, towards custom and tradition, towards 
order and progress (p. 22). 


A whole series of situations which confront the young 
girl is here summarized, and, incidentally, they are 
the situations that constitute the “problem areas” with 
which the counselor must deal. A young girl’s relations 
with her fellowmen, her scale of values, her respect for 
authority are fraught with difficulties which call for 
guidance and counseling. 

Learning to know pupils is now facilitated by the 
many standardized techniques of appraisal that were 
unknown when Mother Stuart wrote, and in their stead 
she suggested “quiet and unobtrusive observing.” “It 
is well to observe without seeming to do so,” she 
writes, “. . . too many questions put children on their 
guard and make them unreal” (p. 35). Too much 
probing, too much analysis will invite introspection 
and withdrawing. “So the quieter and less active ob- 
servers see the most, and those who observe the most 
are best aware how little can be known” (p. 35). 


Supplement Observation 


How can this advice be reconciled with the multi- 
plicity of appraisal techniques now available? Do these 
militate against the quiet and unobtrusive ways of 
knowing our students? When we consider the enor- 
mous growth of the secondary school population since 
1911, we see at once the impossibility of depending on 
“observing” as a means of knowing our students. We 
must supplement observation and personal relations 
with the information derived from testing and record- 
ing. Using these as means, and always subordinate to 
personal acquaintance and observation, the counselor 
will avoid the situation that Mother Stuart conceives. 


With weighing and measuring, inspecting and 
reporting, exercising and rapid forcing, and com- 
paring, applauding and tabulating results, it is 
difficult to see how children can escape self-con- 
sciousness and artificiality (p. 35). 


Misplaced emphasis on the data-gathering techniques 
and their use will inevitably result in mechanization 
and artificiality. 





Three Cardinal Points 


In the absence of standardized aids to knowledge 
of our students, Mother Stuart proposes three leads or 
cardinal points: students’ friendships, their books, and 
their play. Do students seek a level of friendship that 
harmonizes with their abilities and tastes? Do they 
seek companionship with those they can dominate? 
Do they shy away from those of their own age and 
grade level? The sociogram with its revelation of 
dominance and submission provides the modern coun- 
selor with a visual answer to these questions. But they 
do not tell the whole story. An additional facet of 
students’ characters is shown by knowing their pref- 
erences in friends and books. Mother Stuart reasons 


that 


There are some who look by instinct for the 
friendship of those above them and others habit- 
ually seek a lower level where there is no call to 
self-restraint. . .. Boys and girls who make friends 
in sets at school, among the less desirable, gen- 
erally do so from a love of ease and a dislike of 
that restraint and effort which higher friendship 
calls for (p. 36). 


The second cardinal point is our knowledge of stu- 
dents is their books. The books our students read, the 
magazines they select, and the newspapers they look at 
are clues to their inward life, their aspirations, and 
interests. In fact, 


The attitude of a child towards books is indica- 
tive of a whole background of a mind. . . . Taste in 
reading, both as to quality and quantity, is so ob- 
viously a guiding line that it need scarcely be men- 
tioned (p. 36). 


The value of reading interests as a medium of learning 
to know our girls must now be extended to include the 
radio and television. These are more popular than 
books with the contemporary generation; they are often 
a complete substitute for reading from them may come 
a knowledge of the student’s inner self which may not 
be discovered by more direct means. 

In her discussion of the value of play in character 
study Mother Stuart says: 


Play is another line in which character shows it- 
self, and reveals another background, against 
which the scenes of life in the future will stand 
out... (p. 36). 


From play and competitive sports comes the “gift of 
readiness and decision in action.” 


Complete Sympathy 


Janet Stuart had a complete sympathy for the range 
of abilities found among our adolescent girls. She 
writes: 


An equal degree of fitness cannot be expected of 
all; the difference between those who have ten 
talents and those who have only two will always be 
felt (p. 231). 
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Should this lead to discouragement, feelings of in) 
feriority and dissatisfaction? On the contrary, 


Those who have less will be well educated if 
they have acquired spirit enough not to be dis- 
contented or disheartened at feeling that their 
resources are small; if we have been able to in- ~ 
spire them with hope, and plodding patience it 
will be a great thing, for then the unconquerable 
spirit of perserverance does not fail in the end; it 
attains to something worthy of all honor, it gives — 
us people of trust whose character is equal to their 
responsibility and that is no little thing in any 
position of life .. . (p. 231). 

Here we have an ideal of success within reach of 
everyone. Leading the student to a proper acceptance 
of the talents God has given her is among the main 
purposes of guidance. Helping her to appreciate these 
and showing her how she can put them to use in the 
service of God and her fellowmen is the optimum in’ 
counseling. That the talents may range from the in-' 
tellectual and artistic to the manipulative and practi- 
cal does not matter. That the individual may be moti- 
vated to appreciate and use them is all important. The © 
words of Saint Francis of Assisi, “It is in giving that we 
receive,” have a significant application to the counselor. 
If she can help each student to recognize the blessed- 
ness of giving to others the benefits of her talents, and 
the contribution of her sense of responsibility, then she 
has suceeded. 


Sources of Highest Motive 


Mother Stuart found the highest motive for the 
proper use of one’s abilities in our Catholic Faith. 


To give much and ask little in personal return 
is independence of the highest kind. But faith 
alone can make it possible. The Catholic Faith 
gives that particular orientation of mind which is 
independent of this world, knowing the account 
which it must give to God (p. 232). 

When the counselor has succeeded in leading her stu- 
dents to appreciate their talents, few or many, to the 
extent of using them in view of the eternal commenda- 
tion, “Well done, thou good and faithful servant,” then 
she has provided for individual differences. 


Selection of Guidance Personnel 


The selection of personnel who will be dedicated to 
the welfare of students is frequently the crux of effec- 
tive guidance. All teachers are not attracted to their 
students to the degree which guidance demands. All 
do not have the love of students that they have for sub- 
ject matter. Their selection, then, must strike a bal- 
ance between love of knowledge for its own sake and 
love of children. Writing about the selection of 
teachers, Mother Stuart recommends: 


The real solution seems to be attainable only by 
one who really loves both knowledge and chil- 
dren, or one who really loves knowledge and can 
love children, as Vittorino da Feltre loved them 

(Continued on page 197) 
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HE DRESDEN SCHOOL had an outstanding 
elementary faculty. Yet the teachers were worried 
about elementary science. Some were concerned 
because the children seemed to know more than their teachers 
about recent scientific developments. Others felt that 
their background for science teaching was weak. Several 
said they expected new pressures for more science from the 
community. A few said they didn’t know how or where to begin. 

The Principal, Jack Barron, reminded them that elemen- 
tary teachers everywhere were probably experiencing many of 
the same reactions. He agreed that science instruction 
at elementary levels would probably be increased, and that 
merely reading about science did not provide science 
experiences. He also pointed out that the information picked 
up through television, radio, and popular magazines could 
supplement rather than detract from classroom learnings. 

But most of all he emphasized that science is method. It is 
the way children learn—how they acquire information— 
how they apply facts to procedures. 

To help his teachers get a better perspective on these 
methods of elementary science, he read several explanatory 
paragraphs from World Book Encyclopedia, and ended by 
reminding them that if children learn to observe, organize 
data, experiment, test, generalize, and make sound 
conclusions, good science experiences are bound to result. 

“World Book makes it sound so easy,” sighed one of the 
teachers, “but can we do it?” 

“Nearly three-fourths of a million elementary teachers are 
asking the same question,” replied the principal calmly. 

The studies given on the next three pages describe 
science experiences that grew out of a desire or need for 
further information on the part of the children in Dresden 
School. Because World Book Encyclopedia played an active part 
in each, the editors of World Book pass them on with the 


hope that you may be able to adapt them to your own 
classroom situations. 
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T ONE of the meet- 

ings of the Nature Club, 

the subject of ecology 
came up. 

“It’s a very important branch 
of science,” Pete, the new 
president, declared. “If man 
doesn’t conquer nature, some- 
day nature will conquer man.” 

“T don’t think it is man’s 
job to conquer nature,” 

Mr. Allen, the club’s sponsor, 
observed. “We need to find 
ways to work with nature, 
not against it.” 

“Is that what ecology is?” 
asked Sam. 

“Why don’t you see what 


World Book says?” 


“Ecology deals with the 


relationship between living 


things and their environment,” 
Sam read aloud. 

“I guess that means men and 
nature working together, not 
one pitted against the other,” 
Pete observed. “I'd like to know 
more about it.” 
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suggested Mr. Barron 


“MAYBE ECOLOCISTS study the balance in na- 
ture,” suggested Bill. After he read aloud 
World Book’s article Balance of Nature, the 
group decided it was an aspect of ecology. 
They began to think of examples. Fred said 
that he had seen beehives near fields of 
clover. The bees fertilize the clover, and in 
turn, get food and nectar. 

Mary observed that hunting and fishing 
rules help to keep a balance between man 
and wild life. 

Bill told about a farmer who grew sugar 
beets and raised cattle. “The beets give him 
a cash crop,” he said. “He feeds the tops to 
the cattle. The 
fertilizer.” 


cattle provide manure for 


“I saw a plan for a balanced aquarium in 
World Book,” said Betty. 

“It is possible to have balanced terrariums, 
too,” suggested Mr. Allen, and he sent one of 
the boys for the T volume. 

Several weeks later when the club’s aquari- 
um and terrarium seemed to be working out, 
the children took a walk through a nearby 
forest to see what they could learn about 
the ecology of the area. They saw silt-filled 
streams with new plant life. Over a pool of 
stagnant water millions of flying insects 
hovered; yet, where the water was running 
rapidly, insect life was not present. In a cove 
of quiet water they found water cress grow- 
ing; it could not have taken root along more 
rapidly moving streams. Trees were support- 
ing wild honeysuckle and grape vines. 

“Some of your observations are examples 
of adaptation in nature,” said Mr. Allen. 

The children found that World Book divid- 
ed adaptations into four groups—food get- 
ting, protection, reproduction, and environ- 
ment. They began to understand why an 
insect lays so many eggs, why flowers are 
fragrant, why desert plants have long roots. 


The club knew less about environmental 
adaptations than about the other three. The 
section in World Book started them searching 
in other volumes for more information about 
hibernation, adaptive changes in the structure 
of deep sea fish and in animals that live at 
high altitudes, and so on. 

The Nature Club gave a special assembly to 
point out the importance of ecology to their 
classmates. They showed pictures and charts. 

One member, representing a farmer, de 
scribed how land that was once considered 
ruined can be reclaimed. Another, imperson- 
ating a ranger, showed maps to_ illustrate 
where whole areas are being reforested to 
avoid floods. 

On a large United States map, club mem- 
bers located the principal man-made dams, 
and told how these changed agricultural and 
conservation practices in their localities. 

They planned a puppet play in which some 
zebras begged the other animals to chase the 
lions away. Later, there are so many zebras 
that they overrun the forest and a committee 
of animals begs the lions to return. 

Mr. Allen felt well satisfied with the club's 
experiences. With the help of World Book. 
a series of separate learnings had been co 
ordinated into a new understanding of the 
interrelationship of living things. 
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RS. CARTER, who managed the cafeteria, was 


concerned about the fifth-grade boys. “They 


just aren’t ordering the right things to 
eat,” she said to Miss Pollack, their teacher. ‘““Today Tim 
bought three chocolate-covered ice cream suckers and 


called that his lunch.” 
“Is it just Tim?” 


“No,” sighed Mrs. Carter. “It’s almost all the boys. I 
don’t have any trouble with hamburgers or hot dogs, but 


vegetables and salads are passed by almost every time.” 


*“Tll see what I can do,” said Miss Pollack. “It seems to 


me that we should find a way of solving this problem 


in our own classroom.” 


MISS POLLACK looked at Tim curiously. 
“IT thought you were interested in be- 
coming a space scientist,” she said. 

“T am,” he replied. 

“Well, I don’t know what phase of 
space travel you will be concerned 
with, but it won’t be bio-chemistry.” 

“Bio-chemistry?” he questioned. “I 
don’t even know what that is.” 

“I do,” spoke up one of the girls. 
“So would you if you looked at the sci- 
ence outline in World Book. It’s the 
science of the chemical aspects of life.” 

Tim looked he wildered. 

“Bio-chemistry deals with processes 
carried on in the bodies of plants and 


animals, and tl includes yours!” 


-said Miss Polla 


“Now I know 
at.” said Tim. “It's those ice-cream 
suckers for lunch, | bet. But what has 
that to do with space travel?” 

“T read an article last week about 


vhat you're getting 


how they are trying to develop vitamin- 
enriched foods for men who will go in 
space ships,” contributed Sam. 

Tim further exhibited his scorn. “I 
hear about vitamins all the time, but 
who ever saw one? My body needs 
calories to supply energy. Pll bet there 
are more calories in three ice-cream 
suckers than a half-dozen lettuce and 
tomato salads.” 

“Just the same,” insisted Sam, “the 
article said bio-chemists will prepare 
meals that would guarantee to keep 
space riders healthy during the trip.” 

“What do bio-chemists do?” asked 
Tim. 

“There’s a paragraph in World Book 
that you might read to the class,” re- 
plied Miss Pollack. 

As Tim read, Bob was looking over 
his shoulder. “Read that next part, 
too,” he suggested. “It shows that 
minerals and vitamins are essential for 
animal life to continue.” 

“Would it he werth while to make a 
list of the principal vitamins and see 
what their sources are as well as what 
they do?” asked Miss Pollack. 

“Sure! We could make a chart,” said 
Bill. “And then we'd be more likely 
to eat the right foods,” he added with 
a wink at Tim. Aided hy World Book 
a committee made a vitamin chart 
which was duplicated for everyone's 
notebook. 

“Yesterday afternoon I read some- 
thing exciting in World Book,” said 


Helen. She described an experiment 
in bio-chemistry. “Daniel I. Arnon 
and some other scientists at the Uni- 
versity of California created photosyn- 
thesis outside of living plants,” she 
explained. “They removed the chloro- 
plasts from spinach leaves. These are 
the cells that manufacture chlorophyll 
and they used them to produce arti- 
ficial photosynthesis. Maybe someday 
scientists will produce food this way,” 
she concluded. 

“If scientists can do that, the world 
may never need to worry about a food 
shortage,” said Al. “No wonder World 
Book says that chlorophyll is the most 
important chemical substance in the 
world.” 

The children also studied the work 
of some of the principal enzymes ana- 
lyzed by bio-chemists. The school 
doctor gave them some pepsin, similar 
to that in gastric juice, and they ex- 
perimented to prove its effect on pro- 
tein particles. They listed the enzymes, 
then studied the World Book article to 
see their effect in the digestive process. 

Since bio-chemists are also concerned 
with hormones, the class again turned 
to World Book which said that one of 
the principal hormones was insulin. 
Joe’s mother, a diabetic, came to school 
and answered their questions about 
how injections of insulin compensate 
for the lack of insulin produced in 
the pancreas. 

Miss Pollack told her principal, “I 
found this unit on bio-chemistry more 
effective than previous studies on the 
seven basic foods. After all, foods are 
covered in the lower grades and the 
best we can do in fifth grade is review 
them. This bio-chemistry angle called 
for lots of research and experimenta- 
tion because this time the children did 
not know the answers in advance.” 

“Is World Book effective?” asked 
Mr. Barron. 

“Tt has so many entries that all the 
volumes seem to be in use at once. 
For example, Photosynthesis discusses 
chlorophyll, but there is also a sepa- 
rate entry under Chlorophyll. Enzymes 
discusses digestive processes, but are 
also under Digestion.” 

“T hear they are eating better,” said 
Mr. Barron, with a grin. 

“Mrs. Carter says that my class is 
setting an example for the whole 
school.” 
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questions about transistors,” remarked Ruth Clark 
to her principal. 
“School is the place to do it.” replied Mr. Barron. 
“But how will they find the answers?” she asked. 
“Research,” was his succinct aD he 
“But can they understand transistors without going into a 
complete study of electronics?” she insisted. 
“You understand the transmission in your car without knowing 
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Miss Clark looked more hopeful. 
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“MAYBE ECOLOGISTS study the balance in nma- 
ture.” sug ested Bill. After he read aloud 
World Book's article Balance of Nature. the 
froup de« idea il Was an aspect ol ecole oN. 
They began to think of examples. Fred -aid 
that he had seen beehives near fields of 
clover. The bees fertilize the clover. and in 
turn. get food and nectar. 

Mary observed that hunting and fishing 
rules help to keep a balanee between man 
and wild life. 

Bill told about a farmer who erew sugar 
beets and raised cattle. “The beets give him 
a cash crop. he said. “He feeds the topes to 
the cattle. The cattle provide manure for 
fertilizer.” 

“LT saw a plan for a balanced aquarium in 
World Book.” -aid Betty. 

“It is possible to have balanced terrartums, 
too,” suggested Mr. Allen. and he sent one of 
the boys for the T volume. 

Several weeks later when the club's aquari- 
um and terrarium seemed to be working out. 
the children took a walk through a nearby 
forest to see what they could learn about 
the ecology of the area. They saw silt-filled 
streams with new plant life. Over a pool of 
stagnant water millions of flying  insect- 
hovered: yet. where the water was running 
rapidly. insect life was not present. In a cove 
of quiet water they found water cre-- grow- 


ing: it could not have taken root along more 


rapidly moving streams. Trees were support- 
ing wild honeysuckle and grape vines. 
“Some of your observations are example 
of adaptation in nature.” said Mr. Allen. 
The children found that World Book divid- 


ed adaptations into four groups— food get- 


ting, protection, reproduction. and environ- 
ment. They began to understand why an 
insect lays so many eggs. why flowers are 
fragrant. why desert plants have long roots. 


The club knew less about) environments 
adaptations than about the other three. The 
section in World Book started them searching 
in other volumes for more information abou 
hibernation. adaptive changes in the struct 
of deep sea fish and in animals that live a 
high altitudes. and so on. 

Phe Nature Club gave a special assembly 
point out the importance of ecology to thei 
classmates. They showed pictures and chart: 

One member. representing a farmer. di 
scribed how land that was once con-idere: 
ruined can be reclaimed. Another. imper-or 
ating a ranger. showed maps to illustrat: 
where whole areas are being reforested t 
avoid floods. 

On a large United States map. club men 
bers located the principal man-made dam: 
and told how these changed avricultural an 
conservation practices in their localities. 

They planned a puppet play in which -om 
zebras begged the other animals to chase th 
lions away. Later, there are so many zebra 
that they overrun the forest and a committe: 
of animals begs the lions to return. 

Mr. Allen felt well satisfied with the club> 
experiences, With the help of World Book 
a series of separate learnings had been ce 
ordinated into a new understanding of th 
interrelationship of living things. 
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MISS POLLACK looked at Tim curiously. 
“TL thought you were interested in be- 
coming a space scientist.” she said. 

“Lam.” he replied. 

“Well, L dont know what phase of 
space travel you will be concerned 
with. but it wont be bio-chemistry.~ 

“Bio-chemistry 7” he questioned. “1 
don't even know what that is.” 

“LE dow ~poke up one of the virl- 
“So would vou if you looked at the sei- 
ence outline inp World Book. [ts the 
cience of the chemical a-peet~ of life” 

Vim looked hve wildered, 

Bio-chemistry deals with processes 
carried on in the bodies of plant- and 
anal ame that) ineludes  yours!7 
said Miss Pollack. 

“Now FT know what vowre getting 
at” said “Tim. “ES those ice-cream 
suckers for lunch. | bet. But what he- 
that to do with space travel ?> 

“Po read an article last week about 
how they are trying to deve lop Vitamiin- 
enriched foods for men whe will go in 
space ships” contributed Sam 

Tim further exhibited his scorn. 71 
hear about vitamins all the time. but 
who ever saw one? My bods needs 
calories to supply energy. PIL bet there 
are more calories ino three ice-cream 
suckers than a half-dozen lettuce and 
tomato salads.” 

“Just the same.” insisted Sam. “the 
article said) bio-chemi-t- will) prepare 
meals that would guarantee to keep 
~pace riders healthy during the trip.” 

“What do bio-chemists do?” asked 
‘Vim. 

“There's a paragraph in World Book 
that vou might read to the class.” re- 
plied Miss Pollack. 

\- Tim read. Boh Was looking over 
his shoulder, “Read that) next part. 
too” he suevested, “It shows that 
minerals and vitamins are essential for 
animal life to continue.” 

“Would it be werth while to make a 
li-t of the principal vitamins and see 
what their sourees are as well as what 
thes do?” asked Miss Pollack. 

“Sure! We could make a chart.” said 
Bill. “And then we'd be more likels 
to eat the right foods.” he added with 
a wink at Tim. Aided by World Book 
a committee made a vitamin = chart 
which was duplicated for evervone’- 
notebook. 

“Yesterday afternoon [read some- 
thing exciting in World Book,” said 
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Helen. She described an experiment 
in bio-chemistry. “Daniel 1. Arnon 
and some other scientists at the Uni- 
versity of California created photosyn- 
thesis outside of living plants.” she 
explained, . Phey removed the chloro- 
plasts from spinach leaves. These are 
the cells that manufacture chlorophyll 
and they used them to produce arti- 
ficial photosynthesis. Mavhe someday 


scientists will produce food this way. 


she ( onclude d. 


“If scientists can do that. the world 
may never need to worry about a food 
-hortage” said Al. "No wonder World 
Book savs that chlorophyll is the most 
important chemical substance in’ the 
world ~ 

Phe children also studied the work 
of some of the principal enzymes ana- 
Iwzed = oby bie-chemists. The school 
doctor gave them some pepsin. similar 
to that in gastric juice, and they ex- 
perimented to prove its effect on pro- 
tein particles. They listed the enzymes. 
then studied the World Book article to 
see their effect in the digestive process 

Sines hio-« hemists are also Cone erned 
with hormones. the class again turned 
to World Book which said that one of 
the principal hormones was insulin. 
Joe’s mother. a diabetic. came to school 
and answered their questions about 
how injections of insulin compensate 
for the lack of insulin) produced in 
the pancreas. 

Miss Pollack told her principal. “I 
found this unit on bioe-chemistry more 
effective than previous studies on the 
seven basic foods. After all, foods are 
covered in the lower grades and the 
best we ean do in fifth grade is review 
them. This bie-chemistry angle called 
for lots of research and experimenta- 
tion because this time the children did 
not know the answers in advance.” 

“Is World Book effective?” asked 
Mr. Barron. 

“It has so many entries that all the 
volumes seem to be in’ use at once. 
For example. Photosynthesis discusses 
chlorophyll but there is also a sepa- 
rate entry under Chlorophyll. Enzymes 
discusses digestive processes. but are 
also under Digestion.” 

“T hear they are eating better.” said 
Mr. Barron, with a erin. 

“Mrs. Carter says that my class is 
setting an example for the whole 
school.” 





AM constantly amazed at how far the children 


want to delve into a study,” declared Miss 


Andrews to Mr. Barron. “Can you imagine what 


two of my boys said to me this morning: 


SRS Ca 


us, we could make a solar steam engine, they said.” 


“What was your answer?” he asked. 


“What could | say %" she replied. “We're starting 


to make plans next Monday.” 


“Wonderful! Will the steam engine be powered 


entirely by energy from the sun?” 


“That's our goal.” replied Miss Andrews. 


“Sounds exciting! How did the idea start?” 


“We were studying the sun.” she said. 
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“Its a 


ader-. | had always 


thought of the -un a> 93 million miles away. Now the 


children want to bring it right into our classroom!” 


“In other words. the children want to go beyond the 


original scope of the unit?” 


“Yes. and we're going to try it.” 


“HARRY AND AL want to make a solar en- 
gine,” Miss Andrews announced to her class. 

“That's a good idea,” said Jane. “Didn't 
we read in World Book last week that the 
sun is the source of all energy?” 

“Sure we did,” said Jack. “All our coal, 
oil, and natural gas—even the food we eat 
is the result of the action of the sun’s 
rays on the earth’s vegetation.” 

Harry squirmed impatiently in his seat. 
“It’s true they come from the sun,” he said, 
“but they're all once-removed sources of 
energy. I bet we won't use any secondary 
sources someday.” 

Al took up the argument, “Remember 
World Book told how the sun gives 54,000 
horsepower for every person on earth?” 

“It said more than that.” added Harry. 
He wrote 126,000,000,000,000 horse power 
on the blackboard. “That's how much en- 
ergy the sun gives the earth,” he said. “If 
scientists can learn to harness the sun’s 
energy we won't have to build dams or dig 
for coal. There'll be enough power to run 
machinery all over the world.” 

The class was beginning to catch Harry's 
enthusiasm. Miss Andrews appointed a 
planning committee to build a solar fur- 
nace. The committee showed a picture of 
a solar cooker used in areas of Japan and 
India Ww here other power sources are scarce, 

“World Book says it works best where 
the rays of the sun are strong.” explained 
Helen. “Think what this can mean to poor 
people everywhere, especially in arid desert 
areas where they have no ready fuel 
source.” 

They presented new facts from World 
Book to the class. The solar energy stream- 
ing toward the earth in one day equals that 
supplied by 550,000,000.000 tons of coal. At 
our present rate of mining, it would take a 
thousand years to produce that amount. 
Enough solar energy covers the U.S. every 
twenty minutes to fill all our annual pow- 
er needs, they reported. 


Miss 
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Andrews re- 


Illustrations from World Book were put 
in the opaque projector. From the article 
Sun they saw the type of construction best 
suited for a solar heated house. The article 
Solar Energy provided a diagram of the 
solar heat collectors, the heat storage tanks, 
and the hot-air ducts going into the house. 

The committee studying radiation aug- 
mented the report by telling how the sun 
heats a greenhouse. World Book explained 
that the original rays going through green- 
house windows are short infrared light 
rays. When they hit the floor, the short-ray 
protons are changed to long infrared heat 
waves that bounce back and heat the soil 
and air. 

The same group told about another 
method of trapping the sun, described in 
World Book. This system uses mirrors to 
focus the sun on reservoirs to change wa- 
ter into steam. The boys intended to use 
this principle in their solar steam engine. 

An interesting report came from the 
solar-distillation committee. The World 
Book article says that in parts of Australia, 
minerals make water impure so that it can’t 
be used for livestock. Two boys made a 
model of a solar distillation unit for purify- 
ing this water. 

Meanwhile, the solar engine building 
committee was collecting materials. The 
first question was whether to use a para- 
bolie or flat collector. “Parabolic just 
means shaped like a bowl,” explained Bill. 
“A concave piece of cardboard covered 
with aluminum foil would do the trick.” 

They cut a round piece of plywood -and 
attached six supporting pieces of wood at a 
145° angle. Next they shaped a concave 
circle of cardboard about two feet deep to 
attach to the frame and covered it with foil. 

In the middle of the plywood they 
planned to put a jar of water containing a 
tube leading to a small steam engine. As 
the sun’s rays were reflected on the jar, 
the water would boil, causing the steam to 


pass through the tube into the engine. 
They hoped that a small waterwheel fas- 
tened to the armature of the engine would 
turn with the steam energy they generated. 

“Paint the jar black,” said Ann. “World 
Book says a black receiving surface is best.” 

They set their solar engine in an open 
plavground spot and within two hours the 
sun’s rays on the curved surface had creat- 
ed enough steam to run the water wheel. 

Actually the project had turned out to 
he quite simple. “The fact background the 
children got from World Book contributed 
much to our success,” Miss Andrews said. 
“We had enough understanding to approach 
each step with confidence.” 











(Continued from page 192) 
both, and also Blessed Thomas More. These two 
affections mingled together produce great educa- 
tors—great in proportion in which the two are 
possessed—as either one or the other ‘declines the 
educational power diminishes, until it dwindles 
down to offer trained substitutes and presentable 
mediocrities for living teachers (p. 99). 
The primacy of love of students must be felt in our 
selection of counselors. Without this love and interest 
there will be no affinity between client and counselor. 
Without this, specialized training in guidance work 
will be wasted. Guidance will soon be identified with 
the data gathering techniques, a service without a 
soul. 


Personal Example 


The force of personal example in teaching and 
counseling can never be over-looked. Saint Paul ad- 
monishes us to be “doers of the word.” The counselor 
must exemplify by action what she hopes to cultivate 
in her students. Standards are set more readily when 
embodied in the human being than when phrased in 
student handbooks. Mother Stuart was aware of this. 


The personal contribution of those who teach, 
the influence of their companionship is that which 
establishes the standard (p. 212). 


And again repeating the same theme she says: 


... Our own practice is for ourselves the important 
thing, for the inward standard is the point of de- 
parture, and our own sincerity is a light as well as 
arule... (p. 212). 


Whether applied to the teacher, the confidant, or the 
counselor the words of Janet Erskine Stuart ring true. 


We labor to produce character, we must have it. 
We look for courage and uprightness, we must 
bring them with us. We want honest work, we have 
to give proof of it ourselves. And so with the Chris- 
tian qualities which we hope to build on these 
foundations. We care for the faith of the children, 
it must abound in us. We care for the innocence 
of their life, we must ourselves be heavenly- 
minded; we want them to be unworldly and ready 
to make sacrifices for their religion, they must 
understand that it is more than all the world to us. 
. . . We want them to grow in the fullness of 
charity, we must make charity the most lovable 
and lovely thing in the world to them (p. 58). 


To supplement example as a molder of the adoles- 
cent, Mother Stuart proposes vigilance or supervision. 
On first sight this may savor of suspicion and lack of 
trust in students. But for her, vigilance was 


... not the nervous vigilance, unquiet and anxious, 
which rouses to mischief the sporting instinct of 
children and stings the rebellious to revolt, but the 
vigilance which, open and confident itself, gives 
confidence, nurtures fearlessness, and brings a 
steady pressure to be at one’s best (p. 42). 


Supervision as described in these lines may be trans- 
lated to mean the sustained personal interest which 
must exist between counselor and student if any rap- 
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port is to be established. This type of vigilance or in- 
terest is no insult to a student’s honor. It is the “right 
of their royalty, for they are the blood royal of Christi- 
an‘ty, and deserve the guard of honor which for the 
sake of their royalty does not lose sight of them (p. 42). 


Correction—Smoothing Out the Corners 

Allied to vigilance or interest we find criticism or 
correction. The work of the counselor embraces the 
sometimes painful duty of discipline. Life is com- 
pounded of pleasant and painful experiences, and the 
latter involve discipline, self-imposed or super-imposed. 
Interpreting discipline to a student often falls to the 
counselor and it has a rightful place among her duties. 

Mother Stuart felt so strongly about discipline, or 
criticism, as she called it, that the neglect of it was 
synonymous with injustice. 

Criticism and correction. To be used with in- 
finite care but never to be neglected without grave 
injustice (p. 42). 

Thus the duty of reproving must be faced squarely, 
and it must be faced by the person whose prime ob- 
jective is assisting others in their self-realization. But 
the urgency of the duty does not necessarily relieve it 
of its pain and unpleasantness. 
It is not an easy thing to reprove at the right time, 
in the right tone, without exasperation, without 
impatience, without leaving a sting behind; to 
dare to give pain for the sake of a greater good; to 
love the truth and have the courage to tell it, to 
change reproof as time goes on to the frank criti- 
cism of friendship that is ambitious for a friend 
(p. 43). 
These lines anticipate the counseling situation which 
involves the patient listening to the distraught student 
and the silent hearing of her emotional trauma which 
so often clouds the truth and justice of circumstances. 
At the right time, then, and in the right tone, the coun- 
selor will redirect, will re-orient the student into the 
paths of righteousness. Doing this will require on the 
part of the counselor 
more study and self-denial than either the habit 
of being easily satisfied and requiring little, or 
the querulous habit of scolding . . . (p. 43). 
To administer correction is one of the least pleasant of 
the counselor’s duties, but, “if we teach our children to 
accept criticism they have learned one of the greatest 
lessons in life.” 


Poise, Charm, Social Graces 

The cultivation of poise, of charm and social grace is 
included in the general idea of guidance. These quali- 
ties should be cultivated not only because they are 
the expression of the inward vision, but also because 
they lead to more satisfying human relations. “There is 
need for a code of conventions,” writes Mother Stuart, 
“fcr some established defense against the instincts of 
selfishness which find their way back by short cuts to 
barbarism if they are not kept in check (p. 199). In 
her perspective, selfishness was synonymous with bad 
manners and the absence of restraint. 
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“HARRY AND AL want to make a solar en- 
gine,” Miss Andrews announced to her class. 

“That’s a good idea,” said Jane. “Didn't 
we read in World Book last week that the 
sun is the source of all energy?” 

“Sure we did,” said Jack. “All our coal, 
oil, and natural gas—even the food we eat 
—is the result of the action of the sun’s 
rays on the earth’s vegetation.” 

Harry squirmed impatiently in his seat. 
“It’s true they come from the sun,” he said, 
“but they're all once-removed sources of 
energy. I bet we won't use any secondary 
sources someday.” 

Al took up the argument. “Remember 
World Book told how the sun gives 54,000 
horsepower for every person on earth?” 

“It said more than that,” added Harry. 
He wrote 126,000,000,000,000 horsepower 
on the blackboard. “That’s how much en- 
ergy the sun gives the earth,” he said. “If 
scientists can learn to harness the 
energy we won't have to build dams or dig 
for coal. There'll be enough power to run 
machinery all over the world.” 

The class was beginning to catch Harry’s 
enthusiasm. Miss Andrews appointed a 
planning committee to build a solar fur- 
nace. The committee showed a picture of 
a solar cooker used in areas of Japan and 
India where other power sources are scarce. 

“World Book says it works best where 
the rays of the sun are strong,” explained 
Helen. “Think what this can mean to poor 
people everywhere, especially in arid desert 
areas where they no ready fuel 
source.” 

They presented new facts from World 
Book to the class. The solar energy stream- 
ing toward the earth in one day equals that 
supplied by 550,000,000,000 tons of coal. At 
our present rate of mining, it would take a 
thousand years to produce that amount. 
Enough solar energy covers the U.S. every 
twenty minutes to fill all our annual pow- 
er needs, they reported. 
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Illustrations from World Book were put 
in the opaque projector. From the article 
Sun they saw the type of construction best 
suited for a solar heated house. The article 
Solar Energy provided a diagram of the 
solar heat collectors, the heat storage tanks, 
and the hot-air ducts going into the house. 

The committee studying radiation aug- 
mented the report by telling how the sun 
heats a greenhouse. World Book explained 
that the original rays going through green- 
house windows are short infrared light 
rays. When they hit the floor, the short-ray 
protons are changed to long infrared heat 
waves that bounce back and heat the soil 
and air. 

The same group told about another 
method of trapping the sun, described in 
World Book. This system uses mirrors to 
focus the sun on reservoirs to change wa- 
ter into steam. The boys intended to use 
this principle in their solar steam engine. 

An interesting report came from the 
solar-distillation committee. The World 
Book article says that in parts of Australia, 
minerals make water impure so that it can’t 
he used for livestock. Two boys made a 
model of a solar distillation unit for purify- 
ing this water. 

Meanwhile, the solar engine building 
committee was collecting materials. The 
first question was whether to use a para- 
holic or flat collector. “Parabolic just 
means shaped like a bowl,” explained Bill. 
“A concave piece of cardboard covered 
with aluminum foil would do the trick.” 

They cut a round piece of plywood -and 
attached six supporting pieces of wood at a 
145° angle. Next they shaped a concave 
circle of cardboard about two feet deep to 
attach to the frame and covered it with foil. 

In the middle of the plywood they 
planned to put a jar of water containing a 
tube leading to a small steam engine. As 
the sun’s rays were reflected on the jar, 
the water would boil, causing the steam to 

















pass through the tube into the engine. 
They hoped that a small waterwheel fas- 
tened to the armature of the engine would 
turn with the steam energy they generated. 

“Paint the jar black,” said Ann. “World 
Book says a black receiving surface is best.” 

They set their solar engine in an open 
plavground spot and within two hours the 
sun’s rays on the curved surface had creat- 
ed enough steam to run the water wheel. 

Actually the project had turned out to 
be quite simple. “The fact background the 
children got from World Book contributed 
much to our success,” Miss Andrews said. 
“We had enough understanding to approach 
each step with confidence.” 


(Continued from page 192) 
both, and also Blessed Thomas More. These two 


affections mingled together produce great educa- 
tors—great in proportion in which the two are 
possessed—as either one or the other ‘declines the 
educational power diminishes, until it dwindles 
down to offer trained substitutes and presentable 
mediocrities for living teachers (p. 99). 
The primacy of love of students must be felt in our 
selection of counselors. Without this love and interest 
there will be no affinity between client and counselor. 
Without this, specialized training in guidance work 
will be wasted. Guidance will soon be identified with 
the data gathering techniques, a service without a 
soul. 


Personal Example 


The force of personal example in teaching and 
counseling can never be over-looked. Saint Paul ad- 
monishes us to be “doers of the word.” The counselor 
must exemplify by action what she hopes to cultivate 
in her students. Standards are set more readily when 
embodied in the human being than when phrased in 
student handbooks. Mother Stuart was aware of this. 


The personal contribution of those who teach, 
the influence of their companionship is that which 
establishes the standard (p. 212). 


And again repeating the same theme she says: 


... Our Own practice is for ourselves the important 
thing, for the inward standard is the point of de- 
parture, and our own sincerity is a light as well as 
arule... (p. 212). 


Whether applied to the teacher, the confidant, or the 
counselor the words of Janet Erskine Stuart ring true. 


We labor to produce character, we must have it. 
We look for courage and uprightness, we must 
bring them with us. We want honest work, we have 
to give proof of it ourselves. And so with the Chris- 
tian qualities which we hope to build on these 
foundations. We care for the faith of the children, 
it must abound in us. We care for the innocence 
of their life, we must ourselves be heavenly- 
minded; we want them to be unworldly and ready 
to make sacrifices for their religion, they must 
understand that it is more than all the world to us. 
. . . We want them to grow in the fullness of 
charity, we must make charity the most lovable 
and lovely thing in the world to them (p. 58). 


To supplement example as a molder of the adoles- 
cent, Mother Stuart proposes vigilance or supervision. 
On first sight this may savor of suspicion and lack of 
trust in students. But for her, vigilance was 


... not the nervous vigilance, unquiet and anxious, 
which rouses to mischief the sporting instinct of 
children and stings the rebellious to revolt, but the 
vigilance which, open and confident itself, gives 
confidence, nurtures fearlessness, and brings a 
steady pressure to be at one’s best (p. 42). 


Supervision as described in these lines may be trans- 
lated to mean the sustained personal interest which 
must exist between counselor and student if any rap- 
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port is to be established. This type of vigilance or in- 
terest is no insult to a student’s honor. It is the “right 
of their royalty, for they are the blood royal of Christi- 
an‘ty, and deserve the guard of honor which for the 
sake of their royalty does not lose sight of them (p. 42). 


Correction—Smoothing Out the Corners 

Allied to vigilance or interest we find criticism or 
correction. The work of the counselor embraces the 
sometimes painful duty of discipline. Life is com- 
pounded of pleasant and painful experiences, and the 
latter involve discipline, self-imposed or super-imposed. 
Interpreting discipline to a student often falls to the 
counselor and it has a rightful place among her duties. 

Mother Stuart felt so strongly about discipline, or 
criticism, as she called it, that the neglect of it was 
synonymous with injustice. 

Criticism and correction. To be used with in- 
finite care but never to be neglected without grave 
injustice (p. 42). 

Thus the duty of reproving must be faced squarely, 
and it must be faced by the person whose prime ob- 
jective is assisting others in their self-realization. But 
the urgency of the duty does not necessarily relieve it 
of its pain and unpleasantness. 
It is not an easy thing to reprove at the right time, 
in the right tone, without exasperation, without 
impatience, without leaving a sting behind; to 
dare to give pain for the sake of a greater good; to 
love the truth and have the courage to tell it, to 
change reproof as time goes on to the frank criti- 
cism of friendship that is ambitious for a friend 
(p. 43). 
These lines anticipate the counseling situation which 
involves the patient listening to the distraught student 
and the silent hearing of her emotional trauma which 
so often clouds the truth and justice of circumstances. 
At the right time, then, and in the right tone, the coun- 
selor will redirect, will re-orient the student into the 
paths of righteousness. Doing this will require on the 
part of the counselor 
more study and self-denial than either the habit 
of being easily satisfied and requiring little, or 
the querulous habit of scolding . . . (p. 43). 
To administer correction is one of the least pleasant of 
the counselor's duties, but, “if we teach our children to 
accept criticism they have learned one of the greatest 
lessons in life.” 


Poise, Charm, Social Graces 

The cultivation of poise, of charm and social grace is 
included in the general idea of guidance. These quali- 
ties should be cultivated not only because they are 
the expression of the inward vision, but also because 
they lead to more satisfying human relations. “There is 
need for a code of conventions,” writes Mother Stuart, 
“fcr some established defense against the instincts of 
selfishness which find their way back by short cuts to 
barbarism if they are not kept in check (p. 199). In 
her perspective, selfishness was synonymous with bad 
manners and the absence of restraint. 





... Whenever a child is growing up without con- 
trol and “handling” without the yoke of obliga- 
tions enforcing respect and consideration for 
others, there a “rough” is being brought up .. . 
(p. 200). 


Here the ideas of self-discipline, of self-control and 
restraint are suggested as the foundation of social grace 
and charm. “Manners represent a good deal more than 
mere social observances; they stand as the outward 
expression of some of the deepest springs of con- 
duct...” (p. 203). 


Work of Patience 


The training in manners can be neither general nor 
fleeting. “Manners are a matter of individual training,” 
and that training “is not a short, but a long course of 
study, a work of patience on both sides, of gentle and 
insistent handling one one side and of long endurance 
on the other” (p. 264). The outcome of this training, 
of this wearisome struggle is 


like a special sense superadded to the ordinary 
endowments of nature, giving presence of mind 
and _ self-possession, arming the whole being 
against surprise or awkwardness or indiscretion, 
and controlling what has so long appeared to 
exercise control over it—the conditions of social 
intercourse (p. 205). 


The components of good manners are “truthfulness 
and simplicity.” 


Truth is the foundation of distinction in manners; 

. and manners are beautiful and perfect when 
simplicity bears witness to the inward truthful- 
ness and consideration for others, when it ex- 
presses kindness of heart towards everyone (p. 
212). 


Truth, reverence, and kindness are for all times, and if 
these are the basis of our training in good manners, the 
adaptation to the conventions, to the immediacy of 
society, will be easy. Without this foundation we have 
only a veneer. 


In The Education of Catholic Girls we have a pres- 
entation of abiding values. Every generation of young 
people faces the same problems and every generation 
deals with them in its characteristic way. The solu- 
tions suggested may change, the means of attacking the 
problems may improve, but the values must endure. 
The appreciation and use of talents, the acquisition of 
self-control and self-reliance, the importance of ex- 
ample in those who would guide others are abiding 
and should be the essence of a guidance program, 
Having these as a cornerstone to the guidance struc- 
ture, the contemporary counselor can use all the stand- 
ardlized techniques at her disposal. They will be im- 
mensely valuable when used as means to the end, the 
valiant woman, envisioned by Mother Stuart as “quiet 
of mind and firm of will.” With the former she is 
removed from stagnation and excitement. “In stagna- 
tion her mind is open to the seven evil spirits who 
came into the house that was empty and swept; under 
excitement it is carried to extremes in any direction 
which occupies its attention at the time” (p. 231). 
With firmness of will the young woman can afford the 
understanding and support consonant with her 
feminine nature. “Support cannot be given to others 
without an inward support which does not fail towards 
itself in critical moments . . .” (p. 232). 


The will of a woman is strong not in the measure 
of what it manifests without as of what it reserves 
within, that is to say in the moderation of its own 
impulsiveness and emotional tendency, in the self- 
discipline of perseverance, the subordination of 
personal interest to the good of whatever depends 
upon it for support. (p. 232). 


This type of valiant woman should be the outcome of 
our education and guidance. 


A scene from the play, Catherine the Valiant, on the 
life of St. Catherine of Siena at the Academy of Our 
Lady of Good Counsel, White Plains, New York. 


The CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
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By Rev. VINCENT VASEY, S.M. 
Seminaire Mariste, Friboug, Switzerland 





Latin Conversation in the Classroom 


The merits of the case and the urging of His Holiness for 
good grounding in Latin by those aspiring to the priesthood 
prompt the author to a proposal which would benefit all who 
study Latin. .The author leads into concrete examples and the 
practicalities in the half of his article which will continue 
in the December issue. 


Centuries aco St. Gregory of Tours bewailed the pass- 
ing away of the humanities, which meant in his days 
the capacity to express one’s ideas in Latin. His lamen- 
tation, “Woe to our times because the study of litera- 
ture has perished from our midst,”! suits better the sit- 
uation of our day. Happily the men of the Middle Ages 
did not allow Latin as a living instrument of expression 
to disappear. At least in the Church, Latin has always 
enjoyed a position of honor through the centuries; 
Pius XI could call it in all truth the “Catholic lan- 
guage.” But today it is no secret that Latin is not cul- 
tivated as of yore by the Catholic clergy. The crisis of 
Latin is not restricted to the United States. An out- 
standing French canonist, in an article treating another 
subject, mentions that without a doubt we will witness 
in the near future a campaign for permission to recite 
the breviary in the vernacular languages.* Despite all 
the pastoral reasons, which appear sound, for introduc- 
ing the vernacular into the administration of the sacra- 
ments and into the parochial celebration of the Mass, 
the aversion to Latin of a great part of the clergy is not 
without its influence in the agitation for the vernacular 
in the liturgy. Whatever is to be said in favor of cele- 
brating Mass in modern languages, it would be a pity, 
if Latin should pass out of the orbit of a priest’s life. 
Besides it seems as though the Church has no intention 
of abandoning Latin in the liturgy of the Mass.‘ 


Words of Pius XII Heartening 


How heartening and at the same time alarming to 
read the words of Pius XII to the Carmelite friars en- 
gaged in teaching. He calls Latin, the gloria sacerdo- 
tum, and regrets the fact that few are found nowadays 
who cultivate this Basilike glossa, this imperial tongue. 
Latin, he says, does not pronounce words, but sculp- 
tures them. It is used in the Western liturgy and re- 
mains today as always a previous bond of union for 
the Church. In his encyclical on Church music, he 
reiterates the quality Latin has to knit together the 
faithful.® It is the purpose of this essay to call to the 
attention of Christian educators this phrase of the 
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Holy Father: “Let there be no priest who cannot read 
and speak Latin with facility and ease.” He then ex- 
presses the desire that many be found among the 
clergy who will cultivate the art of writing elegant 
Latin. It is well known that the Holy Father has been 
encouraging the efforts of Latinists to restore Latin to 
its former place of honor in the cultural world and 
especially in clerical circles through the review 
Latinitas. 

Pius XII’s interest in a solid Latin formation is no 
novelty at the Vatican. The Code of Canon Law lays 
down this norm: “Let them learn well especially Latin 
and their own native tongue.”? His predecessor Pius 
XI went so far as to characterize ignorance of Latin 
as a mark of languishing love for the Church. From 
this assuredly follows a special obligation of the clergy 
to study Latin with a peculiar zeal. Moreover, ignor- 
ance of Latin can only be regarded as a sign of 
languishing love for the Church itself.* 


Teachers Share Obligation 


If, then, it is the desire of the Church that priests 
master Latin, there is an obligation for teachers’ in 
Catholic high schools to give a formation that enables 
the students to make their first steps in Latin as a 
spoken tongue. The best years to acquire habits neces- 
sary for a speaking knowledge are the four years of 
high school. Unfortunately in many boys’ high schools 
it is impossible to study Latin four years. Latin ends 
with the sophomore year. Latin conversation would 
change the attitude of many boys who now sigh for 
the end of their second year when their emancipation 
from Latin will take place. When they see results, 
when they are convinced that Latin is a living lan- 
guage, enough will want to continue Latin to make 
the formation of third and fourth year Latin classes 
worth while for administrators. In this way prospective 
candidates for the priesthood will not be faced a few 
years later with the problem of little or no Latin. 


Ideal Not Unattainable 


Any teacher of a high-school class could give a 
number of reasons why Latin cannot be taught as the 
modern language. These difficulties do not prove the 
ideal is unattainable. Is Latin so much more difficult 
than German that it cannot be spoken? Students are 
as gifted intellectually as in former ages. Latin was 
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learned then, and if a similar tradition is gradually 
built up, it can be learned as a living tongue. There 
are gifted priests who master metaphysics and specu- 
lative theology, sciences much more difficult to ac- 
quire than a language, yet they cannot teach their sub- 
jects in Latin with facility. The fault is not a lack of 
intelligence. The fault seems to be in the method of 
teaching Latin. 

Nevertheless any plan for the revitalization of Latin 
through conversation must take into account the 
causes which led teachers to abandon it as a fruitful 
means of instruction. 

Conversation was of prime importance in the 
Middle Ages. A simple list of the variations it took 
proves the hold it then had on teachers and pupils. 
There were exercises in the psalter, little talks, written 
and oral themes, declamations of Cicero, dramas, 
which were specially popular in Elizabethan England, 
colloquies, scholastic disputations, all geared to im- 
part ability in Latin speech. Up until the middle of the 
eighteenth century Latin conversation held on, and in 
universities a hundred years later, it was still prac- 
ticed to some extent. The vitality of Latin manifested 
itself not only on the Continent, but also in England 


* Historia Francorum, “Vae diebus nostris, quia periit studium 
litterarum a nobis.” P. L. 71, cc 159-160. 

* Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, I, p. 653. 

* Marcel Noirot, “La Legislation liturgique,” Paroisse et Li- 
turgie (1954), p. 336, “Bien souvent, hélas, l’intelligibilité du 
rite par le peuple n’est qu'un prétexte; il est inadmissible, par 
exemple, que l’ignorance du latin chez les aspirants au sacerdoce, 
fasse qu'on se demande si les clercs n’auront pas bientét la per- 
mission de satisfaire 4 la récitation privée de leur bréviaire en 
langue vulgaire.” cf. also Romita Quaestiones hodiernae de 
Sacra liturgia, ac praesertim de Lingua liturgica, p. 32 Desclée 
Roma 1957. 

* Mediator Dei, n. 59. Musicae Sacrae disciplina, nn. 21-24. 

“It would be superfluous to recall once again that the Church 
has serious motives to maintain without vacillation for cele- 
brants in the Latin Rite the absolute obligation of using Latin. 
Likewise Gregorian chant used in the Holy Sacrifice must be 
executed in Latin.” 

Amleto Cicognani, “The Latin Language in Relation to the 
Priest,” Am. Ecc. Review, 1957, pp. 289-296, especially p. 294. 
“If it is true that today the faithfu do not understand as easily 
as in past the sacred rites in Latin, that does not mean that 
one ought to substitute the vernacular for the Latin, but only 
raises the question by what appropriate means and by what 
opportune concessions, adequate guidance can be given to 
understand the formulas and words of the sacred rites.’ 

Cardinal Gaitanus Cicognani, Prefect $.C.R. Discours d’ouver- 
ture Liturgical Congress Assisi La Maison-Dieu #47-48, p. 43. 
See also content pp. 42-44 where he recalls the reasons for the 
study and use of Latin. 

*See Preceding note. 

* Osservatore Romano, Sept. 24-25, 1951. 

Hisce in studiis quaerimur quiddam contingere triste. Pro 
dolor, Latina lingua, pace sacerdotum, nunc languidiores usque 
et pauciores habet cultores. Quid digne celebret hunc imperialem 
sermonem—basilike glossa, a Graecis appellabatur—quae vera 
non enunciat sed sculpit, quae in dictis et sententiis peculiari 
splendet gravitate, quae in Latina Ecclesia liturgico fruitur usu, 
quae denique Catholicae Ecclesiae est magni pretii vinculum? 
Nullus sit sacerdos, qui eam nesciat facile et expedite legere et 
loqui! Praeter haec utinam oriantur inter vos haud parvi et pauci 
qui etiam presso et eleganti dicendi genere eam scibere valeant.” 

Pope is*tnly reiterating existing legislation. Enchiridion 
clericotum, n. 820, Ep. S. C. Studiorum Vehementer ad episcopos 
universos 1 Junii 1908. “Sacerdotes . . . colloqui et scribere inter 
se solent.” Bouscaren, Digest 1, p. 653 and sq. By oral and 
written exercises, p. 654; cf. ‘also p. 661. 

™ Codex, C. 1364, 2. 

® See second part of note 6. 

* Boswell, James. The Life of Samuel Johnson, London, Bliss 
Sands & Co., 1897, p. 237 and 281. 


and America. Sam Johnson, for example, refused to 
use “monkish Latin” in his meeting with the celebrated 
Jesuit mathematician, Boskovich. His stubborn insist- 
ence on Latin or Greek as the only languages proper 
for the epitaph of Goldsmith proves how solidly Sam 
stood for practical Latin.® 


Began Its Exit 


Latin conversation began its exit from school when 
teachers asked themselves: What contribution does 
conversation make to a knowledge and appreciation 
of literature? A vocabulary pointed to a utilitarian end 
certainly contributes little to an understanding of the 
classics. Words like lebes (kettle), sartago (frying 
pan), trua (swill-can) might help a person around 
the difficulties of a Latin kitchen, but he would hardly 
feel the need of them in a modern one. 

Again, another argument pressed against Latin con- 
versation is that spoken Latin is usually bad Latin. 
The evil acquired would live on and be perpetuated 
in written composition. 

Oral exercises waste too much time on an objective 
far inferior to a love of literature and an appreciation 
of the vast contribution of Roman civilization to our 
times and to our country. It was thought that the slow 
process of learning useful Latin hampered to no small 
extent the values sought after today in almost every 
Latin program: influence on the mother tongue, a 
reading knowledge of the classics, which presupposes 
a moderate classical vocabulary and a grasp of snytax, 
and finally the evaluation of the Roman world in the 
light of movements and institutions of our day. 


Objections Not Without Answer 


These objections are not without answer. The vo- 
cabulary used and the matter of the conversations is 
subject to easy control. There is no reason why the 
matter which is actually in vogue cannot be the object 
of the conversation. How much of Cicero’s terminology 
in his philosophical writings, for example, De Officiis 
and De Legibus live on in theology and canon law! 
Spoken Latin is not necessarily bad Latin. It is not 
true to say that good Latin must be difficult and in- 
volved. The language of Plautus, once the archaic 
forms are known, is not a complicated language. The 
conversations of Eramus remain models of pure classi- 
cal Latin except for a certain affection Eramus has for 
archaic expressions. Even today a number of pro- 
fessors speak an elegant Latin. It is not impossible to 
attain the ends proposed by modern syllabuses. It is 
just as easy to say Vocabulum “circumference” ex 
praepositione circum et verbo ferre derivatur, as it is 
to say “The English word, circumference, is formed 
from two Latin words.” Facility in the spoken lan- 
guage helps, not hinders, the comprehension of the 
classics. The syntax in conversation and in the classics 
is identical. Latin conversation can be introduced into 
the framework of the modern class to relieve the bore- 
dom—too often apparent. (To be continued) 
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By REV. G. H. GUYOT, C.M. 


St. Thomas Seminary, 1300 S. Steel Street, Denver 10, Colorado 


The Story of the New Testament 


The Epistle to 
the Colossians 


One of four epistles written by St. Paul while in prison in Rome, 
this epistle was intended to encourage the Colossians to greater 
efforts in the practice of their faith and to point out to them 
the rightful ae of Christ as head of the Church. This is 


another article in a continuing series on the New Testament. 


Father Guyot is professor of Sacred Scripture and fundamental 
dogma at St. Thomas Seminary. After completing his training 
at St. Mary's Seminary, Perryville, Mo., he took his licentiate 
in sacred theology at The Anglicum, Rome, followed by 
Studies at the Pontifical Biblical Institute, Rome. His member- 
ships include the Catholic Biblical Association and the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society. He is a member of the executive board 
of the NCEA. He is the author of Scriptural References to the 
Baltimore Catechism, In the Footsteps of Christ and From The 
Pulpit of the Cross. 


“AND FOR TWO FULL YEARS he (St. Paul) remained in 
his-own hired lodgings; and he welcomed all who 
came to him, and preaching the kingdom of God and 
teaching about the Lord Jesus Christ with all bold- 
ness and unhindered.” Thus St. Luke ends the Acts of 
the Apostles; St. Paul was in prison in Rome, and 
there he remained for two years, probably the years 
between 61 and 63. Imprisonment might be his lot, 
but it only extended to his bodily presence. Imprison- 
ment did not mean that he could not preach or teach. 
Prison or no prison, St. Paul was the apostle of the 
Gentiles, he was Christ’s instrument. He received all 
who came to him, St. Luke writes; there were many 
who came, Epaphras, Epaphroditus, Onesimus among 
them. These three bring to mind three of the four 
epistles known as the epistles of the captivity, that is, 
epistles written while St. Paul was in prison in Rome. 
These four are: Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, and 
Philemon. It St. Paul could not go to his converts, then 
he would come to them through letters: ‘All roads lead 
to Rome, says an old maxim; in the time of St. Paul 
there were many from various parts of the Christian 
world who found their way to Rome, not because 
Rome was Rome, but because St. Paul was there. 
Among the many to come and to see St. Paul was 
Epaphras, mentioned above. All that we know of him 
is contained in the epistle to the Colossians, plus a 
remark in Philemon. He was from Colossae, a pros- 
perous city at that time; today there is little except 
ruins to show what it once was. Epaphras had labored 
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“much for you (the Colossians) and for those who 
are at Laodicea and at Hierapolis.” These cities were 
close together, and Epaphras had worked as a mis- 
sionary for Christ and as a “fellow-servant” of St. Paul 
in these places. It would seem that Epaphras had 
founded the church in Collossae, very likely at the 
time that St. Paul had been in Ephesus during his 
third missionary journey. From various remarks made 
by St. Paul it is concluded that he had not been to 
Colossae; he writes for instance to the Colossians: 
“For I wish you. to know what great concern I have 
for you and for the Laodiceans and for all who have 
not seen me in the flesh. . .” 


Epaphras’ Purpose 

Epaphras came to Rome while St. Paul was in prison 
and his purpose in coming was to acquaint the great 
apostle with the condition of the church in Colossae. 
After mentioning that Epaphras had taught the Colos- 
sians, St. Paul writes: “He is a faithful minister of 
Christ Jesus in your behalf, and it was he who made 
known to us your love in the Spirit.” Epaphras was 
still with St. Paul when he wrote, for greetings are sent 
to the Colossians by Epaphras; in fact from the epistle 
of St. Paul to Philemon it seems that in some way 
Epaphras was sharing the imprisonment of Paul for 
the latter calls him “my fellow-prisoner.” It is this 
report of Epaphras that was the occasion of this letter 
to the Christians in Colossae. 

But before going into the condition of the church 
let us look at the members of the church. They were 
of Gentile origin; this name as is known by any reader 
of the New Testament refers to individuals or nations 
that were not Jewish. These Gentiles were pagans and 
had been converted to Christianity, as we have 
already mentioned, during the time St. Paul was in 
Ephesus. Because Colossae was on an important 
trade route at that time the inhabitants were influenced 
by many imported ideas and especially by various re- 
ligious trends. These trends will be noted when we 
consider the report of Epaphras. Were there any 
Jewish Christians in Colossae? There were certainly 
influences from Judaism, for some of the dangers in 
the church stemmed from Jewish teachers and Jewish 
doctrine. Jewish families had been transported to this 
area several centuries before; and as trading was a 
prominent feature of Colossae and surrounding cities, 
Jewish merchants and traders would be found in these 








places. It cannot however be said with any certainty 
that there were Jewish Christians in the church at 
Colossae, but it is likely that some were there. 


The Condition of the Church 

Let us now take a look at the conditions of the 
church as reported by Epaphras and as noted in the 
epistle. Men who could talk persuasively were en- 
deavoring to deceive the Colossians; they were teach- 
ing “philosophy and vain deceit, according to human 
traditions, according to the elements of the world.” 
More particularly these men were trying to impose 
upon the Colossians certain Jewish practices, such as 
laws pertaining to eating and drinking, the observance 
of certain Jewish feasts. There was more: “Let no one 
cheat you who takes pleasure in self-abasement and 
worship of the angels, and enters vainly into what he 
has not seen, puffed up by his mere human mind.” 
Three things are mentioned: self-abasement, a wrong 
sense of man’s position in relation to God (real hu- 
mility comes from a realization of what we are in 
God's eyes, false humility makes us think that God has 
no concern for us because we are too low or too evil 
for Him to care). Secondly, there is mentioned worship 
of the angels; instead of the worship of Christ these 
persuasive men would have the Colossians worship 
angels as mediators between God, or Christ, and men. 
Thirdly these men were trying to explain what they 
had not seen; they claimed a knowledge above and 
beyond that of the ordinary person. 


Erroneous Notions 


The Colossians were being pressed into superstitious 
practices; “do not touch, nor taste, nor handle.” Cer- 
tain material things were not to be touched, others 
not to be tasted, still others were not to be handled in 
any way whatsoever. “Precepts and doctrines of men” 
St. Paul calls them, which “have a show of wisdom in 
superstition and self-abasement and hard treatment of 
the body, but are not to be held in esteem and lead to 
the full gratification of the flesh.” Basically the problem 
was not a new one; how could God, all-good as He is, 
come in contact with evil matter, for such did some 
consider matter? Various schemes were invented, vari- 
ous practices taught, but all led to the same end: the 
removal of God from daily life, and the wrong appreci- 
ation of material things, and especially of the human 
body. The pendulum swung back and forth between 
a false mysticism and an asceticism; in the case of 
Colossae there was a religious hodge-podge of pagan- 
ism, mysticism, Judaism, asceticism. Did these pseudo- 
Mystics and psuedo-ascetics fit Christ into their 
scheme of religion? If so, where did they put Him? 
Was He an intermediate being between God and 
creation? Was He at the end of the list of angels, so 
that He formed the connection between spirits and 
created things? From the way St. Paul writes about 
Christ, His divine and human natures, His place at the 
head of all created things, it would seem that Christ 
was included in this religious syncretism. Whether 





included or excluded, Christ did not have His rightful 
place and there was not the proper concept of what 
He is and what is due Him. To St. Paul it was just 
as fatal to omit Christ as it was to have the wrong 
opinions concerning Him; and it was as dangerous to 
the Colossians. Christ is the answer to all philosophical 
speculation, to mysticism, to asceticism, as well as to 
Judaism and to paganism. 


Report Not All Bad 


The report of Epaphras was not all bad. The Colos- 
sians revered St. Paul, for it was Epaphras “who made 
known to us your love in the Spirit.” They were stead- 
fast in the faith and were walking in the way of 
Christ. Yet they needed encouragement. They were 
not so strong as they might be in Christianity; after 
all, the old habits of paganism could easily be fanned 
into activity unless they made special efforts to over- 
come them. In view of these deceivers it was all the 
more necessary that St. Paul, whom they loved and 
honored, use his influence. He could not travel to 
them, he could not move out of Rome, he was under 
“house-arrest.” But where there is a will, there is a way. 
St. Paul had the will, so he found the way, the epistle 
to the Colossians. 

From the discussion of what occasioned the letter 
it is easy to deduce what St. Paul’s purpose was in 
writing. He was moved by their love for him; he saw 
their needs, need of encouragement, need of instruc- 
tion, and need of warning. So he wrote to encourage 
them, to instruct them, and to warn them. He en- 
couraged them by pointing out the blessings and 
graces they had received, and by “patting them on the 
back” because of their faithfulness to Christ. He in- 
structed them on how to live as Christians in a better 
and nobler way; in particular he instructed them on 
the place of Christ in created things and in their lives. 
From this treatment of Christ the epistle is often called 
the epistle of the headship of Christ, and is linked with 
the letter to the Ephesians, the epistle of the Mystical 
Body. St. Paul warned his Colossians lest they be de- 
ceived and be led astray by the persuasive words of 
those who were teaching falsehood in their midst. 
Tychicus would bring the letter to them and he would 
also “comfort your hearts.” 

We cannot determine the exact time during his 
Roman captivity that St. Paul wrote or, more accu- 
rately, dictated this epistle. From various indications 
in all of the epistles of the captivity it would seem 
that they were written towards the end of the cap- 
tivity, and that would be around 63. In what order 
were they written? We can only guess, as there is no 
certainty. That they were written close together is 
indicated by the contents and the mention of his 
companions. These will be noted as we go through the 
text. Colossians, Ephesians, and Philemon were written 
at the same time; Philippians is not linked to the other 
three as these three are linked in themselves, yet it too 


(Continued on page 221) 
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TEACHER TO TEACHER 
IN BRIEF 


TEACHER APPLIES 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By Anna H. Terifay, 120 Franklin 
St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Under this general title, the author has a 
half dozen samples of using psychology in 
the classroom. Her experience has extended 
through all the elementary grades and junior 
high as well as high school and its com- 
mercial department. 


Other brief examples of psychology applied 
to a classroom situation will be welcomed 
from our readers for publication in this 
column. 


JoserH Dunn, a little boy in the 
first grade, was bright and excep- 
tionally well-behaved. He came 
from a poor family and appeared 
under-nourished. 

One morning, shortly after class 
began, I noticed Joseph looking 
very restless. He continually shifted 
position in his assigned place. I 
was so very much annoyed and dis- 
tracted by this unusual behavior 
that I stopped talking to the class, 
and walked to Joseph’s place. For- 
tunately, instead of giving vent to 
the feelings of anger surging within 
me, I found myself asking the little 
boy rather concernedly what was 
the matter with him this morning. 


It Hurts 


With a mute appeal in his large 
dark eyes, he pointed to the upper 
part of his legs, that is, a few 
inches above his knees and said, 
“It hurts.” As he had short open 
pant legs, I lifted each and what I 
saw made me wonder how Joseph 
was able to stand the ordeal. Each 
stocking was pulled up to meet his 
shirt which was pulled down to 
meet the stocking, and the two 
items were held together by numer- 
ous common pins. It was the points 
of these common pins which were 
sticking into his thin bare legs. He 
wore no underdrawers. 
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Joseph, Grateful 


I removed these common pins as 
fast as I could and replaced them 
with good sturdy safety pins of 
which I always carry a supply. 
Joseph looked very grateful and 
caused no more disturbance. 


SHAKESPEARE’S GLOBE 
Reproduced in 
Miniature 


By Rev. Ralph Thomas, S.A., St. 
John’s Atonement Seminary, Mon- 
tour Falls, N. Y. 


A stupENT for the priesthood, 
Frederick Hagerty, at our seminary 
was given an assignment in his 
English class to construct a card- 
board model of the famed Globe 
Theater of Renaissance London. 
Fred, then in fourth year high 
school, completed his assignment. 
But in the meantime he had become 
so interested in the design of the 
famed old theater that he decided 
to construct a more permanent 
model and to do it to scale. 


Visits Libraries 


First he made his plans on paper, 


Interior of the Globe theater 
constructed to scale. 
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Exterior of Globe theatre in 
miniature prepared by Frederick 
Hagerty of New York City. 

With him is the author, English 
instructor at St. John’s 
Atonement Seminary. 


after consulting several books on 
Elizabethan architecture at the 
Montour Falls Library. During the 
summer vacation period he visited 
Washington, D.C., and went to the 
Folger Shakespeare library. Here 
amid the world’s greatest collec- 
tion of Shakespeareana his interest 
in the task was further increased 
and the most reliable research ma- 
terials were obtained. 

Before returning to the seminary 
in the autumn, Fred purchased a 
supply of balsa wood and glue. 
Then in his free time he com- 
menced the slow and exacting job 
of cutting each piece of paneling 
to direct proportions—one-quarter 
inch to a foot. The enterprise, tak- 
ing a few hours each week from the 
busy seminary schedule, continued 
until the spring term of the second 
year. 


Details Complete 


Every detail of the old Globe was 
then complete. There were the huts 
over the stage, the place underneath 
the flagpole for the trumpeter, the 
stage within the stage, and even the 
wide staircases leading to the upper 
sections. 

The theater is painted a chocolate 
brown and cream, while the roof 
is of yellow texture to give a 
thatched roof effect. The model is 
now mounted on a permanent base 
in the Seminary library. It is one 
of the Seminary’s most valued ex- 


hibits not only because it vividly 
portrays the old Globe theater but 
also because it tells a story of in- 
terest, initiative, and perseverance, 


STAY WITH IT! 


By Sister St. John McCrystal, C.S.]., 
M.A., Marymount College, Salina, 
Kansas 
Is THIs your first year of teaching? 
Stay with it. This is my why: 

I said I'd never teach—not I. 
Teaching was for someone else per- 
haps—for the chickens—not me. I 
was never made to teach. Teaching 
was not my vocation. I took no 
education hours. The prospect of 
my teaching was not remote; it did 
not exist. 

That was three years ago. You 
may have guessed—I teach. This 
is my how and why. 

Somewhere along the line, in the 
spurt of awakening, of becoming 
educated, of growth, quietly I fell 
in love—with Christ—and woman- 
like, cast caution to the breeze. I 
dove overboard, became a nun, and 
heard “teach,” a word that stunned 
my startled soul. “Teach”—who-— 
me? Yet I'd spoke a vow. Id said 
that for the love of God Id obey, 
and would. I swallowed and re- 
solved that for me it was teach or 
bust. 


ill-Defined First Year 


I'll always remember that hazy, 
ill-defined first year. With no edu- 
cation hours, practice teaching a 
name (I'd never noticed how a 
teacher taught), equipped with 
my M.A. I was allotted to teach 57 
college freshmen. God bless them, 
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they were good. I tried the wrong 
way many times and being a failure 
became a habit of mind. Wistfully 
I watched my first batch of fresh- 
men depart and experienced the 
vague regret that I hadn't given 
more, hadn’t taught more, hadn't 
been a teacher. How class was 
dreaded in those days. I faced faces 
and tried. I labored at learning to 
teach. I met and laid my errors one 
by one to try another way. It was 
a lonely world but for our Lord, 
and each day I said “For You and 
no one else.” 

It is later now. I’ve two years be- 
hind me and I’m still here, still 
teaching. The only difference is 
that I love it. I love it remarkably. 
Teaching, I believe, is my vocation. 
God made me for it. I’m sometimes 
teased for my enthusiasm for class. 
Each day is new, precious, some- 
what to thank God for. 

So, stay with it. Labor at learning 
to teach; meet and lay your errors 
one by one to try again, bright- 
faced, for Christ. 

I was blessed, I had a vow and 
for the love of God would go on 
trying. Were it not for obedience I 
might have given up. I might have 
missed knowing God made me to 
teach. 


BIBLIOTHERAPY—A FORCE 
In Home Economics Teaching 


By Sister hoy Jeanne Spring, O.S.F., 
St. Francis Convent, Joliet, Illinois 


A judicious selection of books to read in 
a school for special girls proved the merit 
of the plan. The power of well chosen ex- 
amples served to motivate students whose 
background had made them impervious to 

commoner appeals. Teachers will real- 
ize that the plan has wider application even 
with average students. Sister Mary Jeanne, 
transferred this year, teaches homemaking. 
She has taught for nine years in high school 
and seven at the College of St. Francis, 
Joliet, Ill., of which she is a graduate. She 
has an M.Ed. in home economics from the 
University of St. Louis. She has contributed 
to several educational publications. 


I TEACH IN A SPECIAL KIND of school 
for girls. The students there come 
from homes broken by divorce, al- 
cohol, infidelity, or working par- 
ents. Since birth they have lived 
in atmospheres where mother, 
father, and child relationships re- 
sulted in negative attitudes and 
negative values. Having grown up 
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in these atmospheres which ex- 
cluded love and respect for life, 
the girls developed a veneer of 
hardness, disrespect, and suspicion 
toward adults. Accompanying this 
veneer is a general apathy toward 
the future. Many of us know what 
it is to face a classroom which de- 
mands courage on our part because 
of the adventure on the counte- 
nances before us. But it is a differ- 
ent thing to face a classroom of stu- 
dents on whose faces there is 
ne‘ther adventure nor hope. 


























































































































A Dormant Resiliency 


Luckily in most of these girls 
there is a dormant resiliency which, 
when coupled with time and a 
chance to live in positive atmos- 
pheres, aids them to re-route their 
attitudes, values, and_ thinking 
habits toward the kind of life God 
had in mind for them. 

Negativistic attitudes are barriers 
of course to the teacher who wishes 
to instruct beyond the scope of 
skills in a Christian family-centered 
program. Class discussions and re- 
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come failures because the girls 
have only their negative experi- 
ences from which to draw. They 
have no memories of beauty or 
ences from which to draw. They 
an inherent fear of projecting into 
the future. As a result, discussions 
on family life can become harmful 
because the classroom becomes 
supercharged with answers which 
leave a feeling of depression. Girls 
express openly the fear that their 
futures would be repetitions of the 
mistakes made by their parents. 
Often they simply will not partici- 
pate in the discussions because 
loyalty and a sense of pride pre- 
vent them from exposing their lack 
of correct values stemming from 
their own home life. 

So, for a long time, it was use- 
less for me to insert true-to-life 
stories about mothers, fathers, and 
children who were what they 


should be. During the telling, my 
class listened with apparent inter- 
est; some went so far as to come out 
from behind the wall they had 
erected between themselves and 
the teacher when the family life 
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sponses to normal questions be- 


unit was introduced. These results, 
however, were only momentary. As 
soon as the telling was over, up 
went the walls, down went the 
eyes, and a certain pall covered the 
classroom. 


A Positive Substitute 


Awareness of the need to offer 
a positive substitute in the realm of 
home, family life, and child care 
made the present study possible: 
the use of “bibliotherapy” as a fac- 
tor for setting up the positive 
approach successful in teaching 
this type of adolescent girl. 

A core book was selected which 
contained the principles of home 
economics according to the unit 
taught at that time, and which was 
able to meet the individual and 
group needs in personality growth. 
The book was presented as a good 
story to be enjoyed for pure delight 
and to be appreciated as good 
literature. Our class used fifteen 
minutes at the end of each session 
for oral reading. I heard laughter, 
saw tears, and looked at girls who 
were just girls as we shared the 
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pages. Assignments were so ar- 
ranged that they absorbed the fac. 
tual material otherwise taught dur- 
ing this fifteen-minute period. Over 
the week ends, the book rested on 
the reserved shelf in the library 
with certain pages to be read and 
summarized. I assigned the sum- 
mary to help the students move 
closer into this family circle, shar- 
ing the family’s problems, joys, and 
fun. Somehow what we write down 
is forever a part of us. The sum- 
mary also gave the girls a chance to 
let their emotions become involved 
with this fictional family, giving 
them someone to care about. 


Happy Conclusions 


When they had finished reading 
the book, there were oral discus- 
sions, tests, thought questions, and 
references to home economics as 
found in the book. Through the 
families in the book we reached 
fundamental happy conclusions 
about life without drawing from 
any child a single unfortunate 
memory. Various books served us 
well. 

I selected Jessica Lyon’s For a 


Whole Lifetime for my senior home | 


management class, because I felt 
that these girls needed the impact 
of the book's delightful love story. 
Many girls in the class had known 
only the sordid side of “love.” How 
could I, a Sister, tell them elo- 
quently enough to counteract what 
they had learned in the streets long 
before they had fractions in grade 
school? For a Whole Lifetime ran 
parallel with the beginnings of the 
home management class when the 
students were learning the philos- 
ophy, attitudes, and qualities of 
the home-maker. Because teacher 
and students shared the story to- 
gether, we possessed in common the 
families, incidents, climaxes in this 
novel. Thus, without infringing on 
the loyalties of young people com- 
ing from families in disorder, we 
were able to use the people in the 
book to set up norms for judging 
correct values and attitudes. 







Manifold Appeal 


For a Whole Lifetime has appeal 
to the home economics teacher for 
many reasons. The meeting of 
Karen and Bill, their falling in love, 
their plans for marriage gave us 
points for discussion: attitudes to 
be acquired towards marriage, the 
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ability to adapt to other personali- 
ties, the planning of family goals. 
The heroine’s relationships with 
her neighbor gave us the chance to 
illustrate the importance of plan- 
ning, guiding, and evaluating the 
resources of the family. Involved 
also were the principles of money 
management, food preparation, 
meal planning. The introduction of 
other characters justified the study 
of group relations, an understanding 
of in-laws, and values to be placed 
upon wealth and social prestige 
when weighed against love, happi- 
ness, and success in married life. 


Extraordinary Mother 


Later in the course we read The 
Human Comedy by William Sar- 
oyan and The Gentle House by 
Anna Perrott Rose. I selected the 
former because this family’s eco- 
nomic situation was similar to that 
of the girls in my class and because 
in it an ordinary woman proved to 
be an extraordinary mother. The 
book was planned to run parallel 
with a simplified version of Robert 


Havighurst’s developmental tasks 
of the adolescent. Fourteen-year- 
old Homer Macauley, who had to 
assume the grown up responsibility 
of fhe man in the house, was the 
point of reference in this unit. The 
book acted as a spring board from 
which the girls could analyze their 
own development as maturing 
adolescents. 


For Child Care Unit 


Because The Gentle House pro- 
vides a reading laboratory in sound 
child psychology, it was selected 
for the unit on child care. The 
mother in this story, who accepts 
with understanding, patience, and 
love the emotionally disturbed war 
orphan, gave our unit great value 
and beauty. Pat, an attractive 
senior in the class, was the first to 
react to this book. Previous to read- 
ing it, she had presented a real 
problem during discussion periods 
by a certain bitterness toward chil- 
dren. Her comment after The 
Gentle House was: “From now on 
I'm going to try loving children.” 


After a while I discovered with 
keen joy that my class loved the 
beautiful, so I chose Our Miss Boo 
by Margaret Lee Runbeck as a 
“book way” of helping the whole 
class understand and love children. 
The picturesque speech of the story 
made Miss Boo so lovable that a 
mellowness and sweetness came 
over the whole class. 


Use as "Therapy" Valid 


To use books as “therapy,” as I 
did, may seem harsh to the reader 
who considers that the end of lit- 
erature is to delight. But this end 
was indeed kept in mind. One can- 
not delight human beings, how- 
ever, without giving them both 
truth and goodness, and in the joy 
of a really good book the girls saw 
family life and true love under 
positive conditions. Reading the 
good instead of hearing the good 
seemed to mitigate the harshness 
of their own real situations and 
paved the way towards a better ac- 
ceptance of the positive path for 

(Continued on page 223) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The World Book Encyclopedia. Nineteen 
Volumes and three accompanying book- 
lets. Field Enterprises Educational 
Corporation: Merchandise Mart Plaza. 
Chicago 54, 1958. 


As teacher and librarian I have oppor- 
tunity to watch closely the kind of school 
work boys and girls like to do. This is 
what I note: They enjoy research. Be- 
cause our high school is small I know 
each student’s potentiality. The thing that 
surprises me most is the keen interest that 
all, even the low IQ’s and the otherwise 
uninterested, show while doing research. 
Some of the students who are usually 
listless and need prodding in class work 
become so enthusiastic while doing refer- 
ence work that the library is kept open 
after the appointed hour in order to 
accommodate them. Here is something, I 
mused, of which all classroom teachers 
should make good use—give students 
more research to do in all subjects. 

To be sure, students while doing re- 
search use the card catalog and the 
Reader’s Guide to advantage. But they 
feel frustrated when the references listed 
in the latter are not all in our library. 
Their solution to the problem is to take 
much of their impetus for research from 
encyclopedias. They are never disap- 
pointed. As a result of this use our en- 
cyclopedias were showing wear. We 
needed not only a new set but also a 
later edition. One day when a number 
of students were engaged in research I 
asked them which encyclopedia had 
proved the most helpful to them. The 
vote was for World Book Encyclopedia. 
Sure enough, these volumes were the 
most thumb-worn. 

This September our school became 
the proud possessor of a 1958 set of 
World Book Encyclopedia. But before 
placing the set in the library our faculty 
decided, as part of our in-service pro- 
gram, to make a study and evaluation 
of World Book. This project, we felt, 


would stimulate teacher growth which. 


in turn would render an improved serv- 
ice to students. Accordingly each teacher 
was asked to make a study of that portion 
of World Book pertaining to his or her 
area of teaching; the principal would 
undertake the over-all examination of 
our new set of encyclopedias. The fol- 
lowing is the result of our evaluation. 
Handsomely bound and printed clearly 
on an excellent quality of paper, the 
1958 edition of World Book comprises 
nineteen volumes with three accompany- 
ing booklets. It is a standard reference 
work for children and young people; yet 


it can be profitable and enjoyable for 
all. These volumes present the most im- 
portant items of human interest from 
the dawn of civilization until the present 
day. The fact that they are kept up-to. 
date by constant revision is discernible in 
the articles which record topics of cur- 
rent interest. More than 1,600 contribu- 
tors have cooperated in producing this 
encyclopedia. The editors are highly 
selective in their choice—they choose 
only contributors who are representative 
of the highest scholarship and authority 
in the particular field which they are 
explaining. In turn these specialists en- 
deavor to impart their knowledge faith- 
fully and with scholarly impartiality. 

There are many features which con- 
tribute to World Book’s popularity. No 
small asset of this encyclopedia is its ar- 
rangement of subjects in alphabetical 
order. Moreover, all subjects beginning 
with A are found in a single volume; 
those in B and C in another volume, and 
so on. This method is superior to that of 
keeping all volumes a uniform thickness, 
for the books are thereby made simpler 
and handier to use. 

In addition to the alphabetical method 
for locating information, the entire nine- 
teenth volume furnishes a Reading and 
Study Guide which can aid the student 
in locating data throughout the ency- 
clopedia. This volume lists the forty-four 
major areas of knowledge in alphabetical 
order and under each classification places 
in outline form the major and specific 
subjects contained under the general 
headings together with the volume and 
page on which information may be found. 
Thus the Reading and Study Guide en- 
ables the reader to make the best pos- 
sible use of the great store of knowledge 
contained in the eighteen volumes of 
the encyclopedia. 

It is evident to educators that this 
encyclopedia is built with emphasis on 
correlation with school subjects. The edi- 
tors, with the assistance of an educational 
advisory board, composed of ten emi- 
nent educators, have studied and an- 
alyzed thousands of school curricula in 
order to find out what new topics to in- 
clude and the best plan for their organi- 
zation. 

In the 1958 edition, newly developed 
educational trends are prominent. At the 
end of major articles the reader is re- 
ferred to related subjects in other parts 
of the encyclopedia. Outlines and ques- 
tions, bibliographies with brief annota- 
tions, and lists of recommended books 
follow the reading. The use of “See” or 
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“See also” at the end of articles directs 
the student to additional information. In 
these ways students’ intellectual appetites 
are whetted to such a degree that they 
wish to expand their knowledge not only 
on the given subject but also on items 
related to it. 

Another salient aspect appealing to 
all, but especially profitable to the av- 
erage student, is the readability of the 
set. There is a directness of language 
employed in it which neither insults the 
intelligence of the brilliant nor offers too 
great a challenge to the less gifted, for 
the sentence structure and vocabulary are 
geared by reading specialists to be com- 
prehended on the grade level for which 
the articles are written. In addition to 
being informative, the articles are at 
once simple and lively. Besides enrich- 
ing and supplementing classroom teach- 
ing, many of them also provide recrea- 
tional reading. For instance, there is a 
unit describing the circus, with appropri- 
ate pictures showing circus feats that 
fairly dance across the pages. 


Other significant and at the same time 
fascinating phases of the encyclopedia 
are the visual aids. Thousands of types of 
illustrations make up pictorial stories 
which in turn amplify the subject and 
beautify the pages. Startling advances in 
the application of colors and printing 
are employed. Using the latest methods 
in map engraving there are throughout 
the volumes nine hundred striking black 
and white maps; there are 384 pages of 
up-to-date maps printed in six graphic 
colors. In addition there are numerous 
graphs, charts, pictographs, diagrams, 
and reproductions of famous master- 
pieces. For example, thirty-eight master- 
pieces of the Old and New World, which 
are breath-taking in their beauty, have 
been reproduced in full color; sixteen 
pages illustrate groups of Indians; more 
than a hundred different animals are il- 
lustrated in full color. Another dramati- 
cally illustrated article is that on dress, 
which shows two hundred costumes in 
striking color. All these colored repre- 
sentations add another dimension to the 
process of learning. Just to look at the 
variety of pictures and to read the cap- 
tions under them is itself an education. 

Because our new World Book Ency- 
clopedia is so beautifully bound they 
attract notice in our school office. The 
Rev. Anthony E. Egging, Diocesan Su- 
perintendent of the Catholic schools of 
the Grand Island Diocese, remarked as 
he browsed through them: “The size is 
convenient; the approach classical. I at- 
tribute a great deal of my education to 
the reading of encyclopedias.” 

We find that there is no subject in 
the curriculum untouched by World 
Book. Mr. Augustine Cheney, former in- 
structor of air-borne radar in the United 
States Air Force and now a member of 
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our faculty, found the articles and illus- 


trations on electronics well done. “These 
explanations and drawings on electronics 
go in fine detail,” he said. “If a student 
hasn’t studied the subject, World Book 
will arouse his interest in it.” He con- 
tinued: “The article and pictures describ- 
ing radar give a general overview and 
explain as much as it is possible to ex- 
plain on radar without a formal course. 
In turn they will supplement and enrich 
the subject if a student is presently study- 
ing radar.” After reading and studying 
the pictures on guided missiles, Mr. 
Cheney claims: “They give an accurate 
description of their purpose and opera- 
tion. The units, ‘Problems of Space 
Travel’ and ‘Launching a Man-Made 
Moon, are also set forth in an interesting 
manner and without the sacrifice of ac- 
curacy. It appears that these articles have 
been designed to stimulate the interest 
of our modern youth.” 

Biology and general science teacher, 
Sister Hildegard, reported: “I am as- 
tounded at the profusion of colorful pic- 
tures and simple yet complete explana- 
tions of biological subjects. The exhaus- 
tive exposition under ‘Birds’ with its 
multitude of pictures is particularly valu- 
able. And the general science material 
dispersed throughout the volumes af- 
fords another viewpoint to students be- 
yond the material of the text.” 

Sister Michaeline, after an examination 
of the readings in World Book dealing 
with mathematics and physics com- 
mented: “The explanation of the inter- 
relationship of mathematics and science 
is thorough and unique; the material on 
physics, modern and interesting.” 

Social science instructor and coach, 
Mr. Francis Clapham said: “There is a 
wealth of material both verbal and pic- 
torial throughout all the volumes, which 
enhance the study of history.” “What is 
more,” he continued, “my students like 
to go beyond their text for the sake of 
variety and supplementation. World Book 
gives ample space for additional and or- 
ganized unit studies in social studies. 
Athletics is well-covered, too.” 

Sister Grace, English teacher, reported: 
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“Biographiés and pictures of authors, 
kinds of literature and the development 
of literary periods are explained and pic- 
tured graphically. The article which so 
thoroughly traces the development of 
the novel is particularly well done. The 
clear and forceful style of the writing 
in all the volumes is praiseworthy.” 

“As a background for the study of 
foreign languages,” claimed Sister Xavier, 
“World Book is both colorfully illustra- 
tive and verbally informative. The vol- 
umes give abundant material on the his- 
torical and cultural backgrounds of the 
Romans, French, and Spanish.” 

Commercial teacher, Sister Kevin, 
commented: “In these books, business 
education information runs the gamut of 
every possible phase of the subject. 
Teachers in service will appreciate this 
contribution.” 

“The article on ‘History of Music’ is 
brief but comprehensive,” claimed Sister 
Francesca. “The terminology used in 
music is clearly explained; the Music 
Appreciation article demonstrates the 
value of music and shows how to under- 
stand and feel the beauty of music. The 
explanation of the ‘Seven Functions of 
Music’ is a new idea well developed. A 
fact of which the student is often un- 
aware is the avenues of work open to 
musicians, but the music contributor 
writing for World Book enumerates these 
opportunities. The entire article on music 
is a gold mine for the information seeker.” 

From every viewpoint World Book 
Encyclopedia is a treasure to own. The 
encyclopedias show the result of much 
thought and design: The plan and for- 
mat of the volumes are delightful; they 
are modern, pictorial, and comprehensive; 
they are accurate and easy to read; their 
charm of style and human interest make 
World Book a standard reference work 
for libraries, schools, and homes. 


SisreR Mary Xavier, O.S.U., Principal, 
and the faculty of St. Patrick’s Academy, 
Sidney, Nebraska 
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Psychology: the Study of Man’s 
Normal Mental Life. By Charles 
Bruehl and Wm. Campbell ( Vil- 
lanova University Press, Pa. 
pages 387; price $5). 


With the refreshing premise that 
there is mental normality in the 
world and that since the findings 
of abnormal psychology do not do 
justice to the human and spiritual 
dimensions of man, a broader scope 
is necessary, the authors have pre- 
sented a text of major importance 
that deals with man as a dynamic 
being with the power of self-deter- 
mination. Not only do they aim to 
write in a language all can under- 
stand, but the type (on 9” by 11” 
size pages) is vivid, well-spaced, 
and easy-to-read. Much solid in- 
formation is given to complete the 
study of man; but the true gloss of 
this book is in the insight and atti- 
tudes. 

The chapter on free will is ex- 
cellent. Since a blighted childhood 
may lie behind later neurotic be- 
havior, the authors declare, “Love 
is as necessary for the mind as oxy- 
gen is for the body.” In their very 
illuminating chapter on mental . 
health, they write, “When we seek 
escape from unpleasant problems 
by subterfuge, or resort to compro- 
mises with ourselves, or bypass our 
convictions, or rationalize our mo- 
tives—in short, when we are dis- 
honest with ourselves, we open the 
doors to the powers of darkness, 
viz., to the unconscious. Complete 
sincerity with one’s self will keep 
the mind healthy. Most neuroses 
can be prevented by proper educa- 
tion (home and school).” They 
point out, “The Christian virtue of 
humility (the acceptance of one’s 
objective worth) is an unequalled 
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psychological shock absorber.” The 
chapter on the formation of correct 
emotional habits is worth studying. 
I can’t think of a better college text 
than this to introduce the student to 
the function of psychology in incul- 
cating the right kind of self-knowl- 
edge that will lead to wholesome, 
normal behavior. Dr. Bruehl studied 
at Louvain. He did social work as 
a young priest among the poor in 
London. Now he teaches at St. 
Charles Seminary. Dr. Campbell 
teaches at Rosemont College, Im- 
maculata College and St. Charles 
Seminary, Overbrook. Since the 
authors strongly feel that faulty 
education is responsible for poor 
mental health, teachers should 
study closely the counsels they give 
in short pithy injunctions to help 
them keep mentally healthy in their 
chapter on “Mental Health.” 


Naomi GILPATRICK 


The Illuminated Book, by David 
Diringer, Philosophical Library, 
1958; pages 524; price $25). 


This book is an ample, illus- 
trated survey of the history of 
medieval book-illumination. The 
author begins with the origins of 
this fascinating work. He traces its 
history from the earliest illustrated 
book extant, an Egyptian papyrus 
roll from the 20th Century B.C., to 
late developments in the 15th and 
16th Centuries. There are seven 
chapters or sections, which fill out 
over 500 pages of text. The author 
has selected a generous group of 
examples of illumination, and re- 
lated art work, which are fitted to 
their proper chapters. 

Illumination, or “book-painting,” 
is the art of enriching or embellish- 
ing vellum-manuscript books with 
painted pictures, lettering, or orna- 
mental design in metals and colors. 
This is the working definition for 
the subject of the book. The pur- 
pose of book-painting was to illu- 
minate or “light up” the printed 
page with a sparkling attractive- 
ness. Illumination differs from 
miniature painting in that the latter 
craft may employ no gold or silver. 
It differs from illustration in that 
the latter craft means only to 
clarify the literary content of the 
book. 

Quoting from the American 
scholar, C. R. Morey, the author 
tells us that the art of illuminating 
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began at the end of antiquity and 
died with the development of print- 
ing. Illuminating in its fullest sense 
ve about the 6th Century A.D. 
and reached its peak of perfection 
in about the 14th. 

Although the author tells us that 
few artists practiced both book- 
painting and panel painting, there 
are a few who did. Some of them 
may not be known to the lover of 
paintings. In the Museum of Strass- 
bourg there are two exquisite paint- 
ings (one an “Ecce Homo,” the 
other the Mother of Sorrows) by 


one Simon Marmion, of whom little 
is known. Likewise the history and 
work of Jean Fouquet is scant and 
elusive. One learns from this book 
that both were ranking illuminators 
of their times. A poet friend of 
Marmion’s referred to him as the 
“prince d’enlumineure.” 

The illustrations for The Illu- 
minated Book are done in both 
black-and-white and color. They 
are clear and well engraved. The 
color is carefully applied to avoid 
inaccurate overlaps of tone. Any- 
one who reads this volume must 
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surely discover, among the illustra- 
tions, some details that interest him. 
The writer found an engaging sim- 
ilarity between the prayer posture 
of the orantes of the first centuries 
after Christ and that of the Egyp- 
tian idol-worshippers of twenty 
centuries before. Then there are 
some unusual images of Christ, as 
portrayed by some of the first artists 
who recorded him and whose rec- 
ords remain. There are some images 
of Saint Mark, the Evangelist, 
which bear a striking similarity to 
each other in pose and lineaments, 
although they differ in age by as 
much as a century. 

The book is well documented. 
There is a special bibliography at 
the end of each chapter, and a gen- 
eral one at the end. While there are 
scholarly bases for listing the books 
in chronological order, the lists 
would be far more useful for ref- 
erence if they were arranged alpha- 
betically. 

David Diringer has written sev- 
eral books on book production. An 
earlier one, The Alphabet, reached 
a fairly wide circulation. In the 
present volume Dr. Diringer pro- 
posed to present to his readers a 
“readable and up-to-date synthesis 
of our present knowledge” of illu- 
mination in books, the meaning of 
the pictures found in them. To an 
amateur on the subject of book il- 
lumination, he seems to have done 
this quite well. Artists, archivists, 
librarians, and publishers of books 
are not the only people who will 
enjoy perusing the work. 

Rev. Antuony Lauck, C.S.C. 


University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


The Education of Young Chil- 
dren, by D. E. M. Gardner, 
(Philosophical Library, 1958; 
pages 118; price $2.75). 


The experience of the author in 
dealing with the problems of edu- 


cating young children is attested © 


to by every page of this book. This 
work is intended to be a clear, con- 
cise study of the education of young 
children in England. It most cer- 
tainly satisfies this end. Professor 
Gardner speaks of the principles, 
practices, and problems of nursery 
school education in a manner which 
is both interesting and informative. 

The author implies he believes 
(although the environment may 
not) that education is the influence 


of the mature mind on the imma- 
ture mind in a systematic manner, 
He does not hesitate to criticize 
those teachers who have not capi- 
talized on situations wherein they 
could have been of greater help to 
students by taking the initiative, 
rather than by handing over the 
initiative completely to the stu- 
dents. Professor Gardner points out 
through the means of a few well 
chosen examples how much can be 
gained by students when the 
teacher explains the phenomena 
around them in a manner which is 
understandable to them, rather than 
by allowing them to work out ex- 
planations for themselves. 

The author assumes that nursery 
schools are important in the educa- 
tional development of every child. 
The reader may wonder if nursery 
school education, where it is not 
necessitated by some type of do- 
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Confirmation 
Robes by Moore 


You can help make Confir- 
mation a ceremony that in- 
delibly impresses its solem- 
nity in each young life. 
MOORE Confirmation 


Robes are: 


APPROPRIATE 


A quiet aura and colorful dignity helps to 
establish a reverent consciousness prior to 
and during The Ceremony, for a lasting im- 
pression. 


ACCEPTED 


Designed, manufactured and rented nation- 
wide, to Catholic Churches and Schools by 
MOORE, only for Confirmation (Not aca- 
demic commencement apparel.) 


BECOMING 


Well-fitting...drapes well too...because 
each child is supplied with an outfit accord- 
ing to his or her own individual measure- 
ments. 


Write for color brochure illustrating how MOORE 
Confirmation Robes save money for each family. . 
how MOORE transportation-prepaid service provides 
everything for ease, convenience and simplicity. 
Request, too, a sample outfit (in the new Cathedral 
Cloth), ‘when requesting Confirmation Catalog CC1. 
Contact nearest office 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, oe 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. 
1641 N. Allesandro St., 

Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


ALSO MAKERS OF CAPS AND GOWNS... 
CHOIR ROBES...GIRLS GYM SUITS 
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mestic problem, does not rob chil- 
dren of the all-important experi- 
ence of a completely family cen- 
tered period in their development. 

A point of objection to this book 
stems from the author's position 
that physical symptoms of emo- 
tional disturbance are to be con- 
sidered as normal when done in 
moderation. Professor Gardner 
overlooks the possibility of a 
morally bad habit being formed 
early in life, thus making it difficult 
to curb in later periods. 

In summation, this survey of 
nursery school education is an im- 
portant contribution to the field of 
learning. 

Francis J. Lopato, Ph.D. 
Chairman, Dept. of Education, 


College of Mount St. Vincent, 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Techniques of Guidance by Ar- 
thur E. Traxler. Revised Edition. 
(Harper and Brothers, New York; 
pages 374; price $6). 


For the busy principal who is 
anxious to get a guidance program 
organized in his school Techniques 
in Guidance is the place to start. 
The central idea of the guidance 
program, as Mr. Traxler sees it, 
is to gather as much relevant in- 
formation as possible about each 
pupil, organize it so that it shows 
both status at any given time and 
growth over a period of years, and 
use these data with understanding 
in the distribution and adjustment 
of individual pupils. To help schools 
achieve this object, he has poured 
into the twenty-one chapters of 
this tremendous handbook, from 
the rich reservoir of his own au- 
thoritative background and long 
years of experience in the prac- 
tical aspects of guidance programs, 
a wealth of explanations, sugges- 
tions, illustrations, and resources 
relative to all the basic tools that 
should be utilized in a well or- 
ganized functioning guidance pro- 
gram. 

Pertinent to the gathering of rele- 
vant information about each pupil 
is a chapter on “Kinds of Informa- 
tion Needed; Use of Interviews and 
Questionnaires in Collecting Infor- 
mation” which includes two very 
complete questionnaires, either of 
which could profitably be copied 
right out of the book. It would be 
difficult to find a more adequate 
treatment of the testing program 
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than the author has given in the 
two chapters on aptitude, achieve- 
ment, and personality tests. The 
last several pages of this section 
are devoted to a concise descrip- 
tion and evaluation of each of the 
outstanding tests in these areas 
including such practical items as 
the publisher and purchase price. 
Chapter XIII is a complete treat- 
ment, including practical illustra- 
tions and examples, of the cumula- 
tive record—the basic tool used in 
organizing all relevant information. 
Illustrative of the practical helps 





given in interpreting and using the 
information thus gathered and or- 
ganized are such chapters as “Use 
of Results of Tests in Improving 
the Instructional and Counseling 
Program of the School” and “Ap- 
praisal of Aptitudes for Guidance 
Purposes.” 

Teachers with a limited back- 
ground in guidance will find much 
help in the first pages of each chap- 
ter. All busy teachers will be de- 
lighted with the “Ready Resources 
for Guidance Workers” and the 
sources of information listed in the 
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PROJECTION SCREENS BY DA-LITE 





Successful A-V planning demands 
equipment that will take years 

of hard, consistent use! That’s why 
you'll want to select a Vidiomaster 
Screen by Da-Lite. 50 years of 
important engineering improve- 
ments are your assurance of 
quality construction features in 
every Da-Lite screen. Choose from mat 
white or ““White Magic” glass beaded 
... or the entirely new Wonderlite® 


Lenticular surface which gives superior 


performance even in undarkened rooms. 


WRITE for name of Franchised 
Da-Lite A-V dealer in your area 
who will gladly demonstrate the 
full line of Vidiomaster Screens! 


“The standard by which all 
others are judged” 


Da-Lite 


SCREEN COMPANY 
Warsaw, indiana 
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chapter on “Opportunities for 
Young People.” 

Techniques of Guidance is much 
more than the title suggests. Mr. 
Traxler has contributed to modern 
guidance literature, in one compact 
volume, a very adequate, compre 
hensive, and practical guide to the 
organization and growth of a func. 
tioning guidance program. This 
book will be extremely helpful to 
guidance counselors and clinical 
psychologists; to the principal of 
the large high school, who sees the 
urgent need of involving his entire 
faculty in the guidance program, 
this book is the answer, par excel- 
lence, to his organizational prob- 
lems, 


SisTER Marie Geravp, I.H.M., M.Ed. 
Holy Redeemer High School, 5678 Eldred 
Street, Detroit 9, Mich. 


The Catholic Church in the Mod- 
ern World. A survey from the 
French Revolution to the present. 
By E. E. Y. Hales (Hanover 
House, Garden City, New York, 
1958; pages 312; price $4.50). 


“After the Reformation, the 
Church ceased to be an important 
factor in modern life, and in the 
influence of international affairs 
the Papacy moved more and more 
to the periphery.” 

This is the sort of nonsense that 
E. E. Y. Hales ably refutes in his 
excellent work The Catholic 
Church in the Modern World. Be- 
ginning with the French Revolu- 
tion, Mr. Hales traces the fortunes 
of the Church, and more particu- 
larly the Papacy, through the nine- 
teenth century up to the present. 
Author Hales is at his best when 
dealing with the pontificate of Pius 
IX and his struggle with national- 
ism and liberalism. His was the 
reign which saw the loss of the 
Papal states, the publication of the 
Syllabus of Errors and two doctrinal 
definitions, that of the Immaculate 
Conception and of Papal Infalli- 
bility. His pontificate was followed 
by that of Leo XIII and the era of 
the social encyclicals. The pontifi- 
cate of Pope St. Pius X was occu- 
pied largely with the Modernist 
Crisis. It was left to his successor 
Benedict XV to deal with the holo- 
caust of World War I. Pius under- 
scored much of the social legisla- 
tion of Leo XIII and resolved the 
(Continued on page 224) 
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EDUCATION 


Toward Movie Education in the United States 


Rev. Salvatore Trozzo, S.M., Séminaire Villa St. Jean, Fribourg, Switzerland 


The Catholic educator, looking at the motion picture from 
the larger viewpoint, considers it an art medium that deserves 
to be studied just as any of the other arts including drama. 


This concludes the article begun in October, 1958. 


Father Trozzo, ordained this summer, is a graduate of the 
University of Dayton, Ohio, with a B.S. in Education. At 
present he is studying theology at the University of Fribourg. 
He taught high school in Philadelphia and in San Francisco, 
his subjects being Latin, religion, and English. While at 
Riordan High School, San Francisco he was choral director. 
He was also chairman of the Latin Teachers Curriculum Re- 
vision Committee of the Archdiocese of San Francisco, 1954— 
55. He has contributed to The Columbia Review and The 
Marianist Educator. 


In effect, the delegates spend the greater part of 
their meetings discussing ways and means of extend- 
ing such a program on a world-wide scale. Their 
resolutions echoed Msgr. Dell’Acqua’s letter, and even 
went a step further, recalling the need for strict 
cinematographic education in schools, seminaries, and 
teacher training centers—a recommendation already 
made at the conventions of Madrid (1952) and Dublin 
(1955). As we shall see, it was precisely the above 
letter and the resolutions of the 1957 Congress that 


helped bring the message of cinematographic educa- 
tion to America. 


U. S. Awakens to Movie Education 


It.is a historical fact that the Code and the Legion 
brought about a notable improvement in the moral 
and artistic quality of American motion pictures. In 
a sense they did their work too well, for American 
opinion was lulled into thinking that cleaning up 
movies at their source and moral ratings were a 
sufficient answer to the cinematographic problem. 
But it has become increasingly evident that knowledge 
of a film’s moral qualifications does not take away 
the passivity with which 90% of movie-goers drink 
in everything presented by the lighted screen. Nor 
does it necessarily sharpen their critical faculties or 
lead them to a positive search for higher values. How 
many people still consider the movies nothing more 
than another source of entertainment! 
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Furthermore, a Production Code even though it 
embodies moral and artistic norms will not auto- 
matically produce significant productions. As one 
critic has caustically commented: “The Code has 
authorized gangsters, cowboys, and pin-ups to be- 
come the international symbols of Hollywood. . . .”™ 


Series of Difficulties 


Paradoxically enough it was a series of difficulties 
recently suffered by both the Code and the Legion 
that tilled the ground for the seed of cinematographic 
education on our shores. While these two organiza- 
tions have been instrumental in keeping “C” films 
down to a minimum, their influence has not proved 
so successful in regard to “B” films. The percentage 
of these latter “objectionable in part” films has risen 
from 8% in 1937 to 32% in 1957. In the past few 
years some members of the film industry have de- 
liberately flouted the Code, either to undermine its 
authority or to obtain a relaxation of certain Code 
strictures. We have only to cite the names of such 
productions as The French Line, The Moon is Blue, 
and The Man with a Golden Arm. But in ad- 
dition to the exaggerated perennial outcries about 
invasion of the right of free expression and hamper- 
ing of creative efforts, the Code authority has also 
had to face responsible criticisms. These centered par- 
ticularly on the Code’s outdated and highly restrictive 
ban on the theme of narcotics, and certain textual 
confusions between substantial moral principles and 
rules based on changing matters of policy and ex- 
pediency. 


Revision of Code 


After some hot debates this long-overdue revision 
was brought about. In December 1956 the board of 
directors of the Motion Picture Association of America 
accepted the new revision. In the opinion of Mr. 
Quigley, originator of the first Code, “the basic moral 
principles and provisions of the original Code are 
not only retained in the revision but have been better 
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Fast, efficient SERVICE is assured on every 
order placed with Wilcox & Follett.  In- 
dividual orders are processed by experi- 
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SEND YOUR COMPLETE FALL TEXTBOOK 
ORDER—OR send a copy of your textbook 
requirements. By return mail Wilcox & 
Follett will send you a quotation on items 
we can supply at WORTHWHILE SAVINGS. 
This special service involves NO OBLIGA- 
TION. 


YOUR DISCARDED TEXTBOOKS ARE WORTH 
MONEY—Wilcox & Follett will pay top 
prices for textbooks that are no longer being 
used in your schools. Send your list for 
prices or write for our special quotation 
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FOLLETT CORP. 
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defined and set forth in a more logical order.”!* Other 
commentators agree that the new Code, allowing a 
wider discretionary power to the producers and the 
Code administration on the treatment of certain sub- 
jects, should make for more mature and significant 
productions. 

The Legion of Decency’s troubles have paralleled 
the Code’s. Opponents to its work have never been 
lacking. But in recent years, even within the less 
radical Catholic circles, some questions and justifiable 
criticisms have been leveled at the effectiveness of 
the Legion’s work. For one thing the B category of 
the Legion’s rating schedule, including as it has, films 
almost approvable for adults with others almost totally 
condemnable, seems to have become a sort of catch- 
all between the A and C categories. 


Time Elapse 


Then, again through unplanned circumstances, the 
Legion’s activities have become almost entirely 
centered in New York where the central offices, ad- 
visors, and reviewing board are located. This at times 
makes it difficult for the Legion to review a film 
except after it has been in circulation in other parts 
of the country. These ratings then cannot be diffused 
in time to reach those who wish to consult them. 

Furthermore, many areas of common Catholic- 
Protestant agreement on movie morals seem to have 


fallen into disrepair. At the beginning of the Legion 


movement, some fifty-five organizations of Protestant, 
Jewish, and non-denominational character were listed 
in cooperation with the Legion crusade. This is not 
the case today. The recent incident between Cardinal 
Spellman and Protestant Dean Pike in regard to the 
condemnability of Baby Doll illustrates the gap. 


Effectiveness Questioned 


Finally, the effectiveness of the Legion in reaching 
the general public, and in keeping moviegoers away 
from objectionable productions has been questioned. 
William H. Mooring, whose column “Hollywood in 
Focus” is widely syndicated in Catholic newspapers, 
estimates from informal polls made of readers that 
8 to 10 percent of Catholics see condemned films on 
occasion. The. percentage in regard to “morally ob- 
jectionable in part” (B) films is almost the reverse. 
Perhaps ten percent stay away from them as a matter 
of policy. Of the other films, some see them indis- 
criminately, other (perhaps the majority ) rarely bother 
even to consult Legion ratings before they see a film. 
The following remark of Mr. Mooring would be 
humorous if it did not have such problematic over- 
tones: 


The laity at large has woefully little solid informa- 
tion about the Legion. Scores of people write to 
“bawl me out” for giving the Legion ratings! They 
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think I’m the Legion! And simply hosts of Cath- 
olics, professing keen interest in the Legion write 
to ask me: “Who are the members of the Legion 
of Decency?” Yet every year they stand up in 
Church to take the annual Legion pledge which 
runs: “As a member of the Legion of Decency I 
promise... .” 


It is not our purpose to lay blame on anyone’s door- 
step. Many institutions, and Catholics themselves, 
share the responsibility for the above situation, just 
as they can share in rectifying it. The Legion directors 
have certainly shown themselves awake to these prob- 
lems. They have recently taken action to remedy prac- 
tically all these difficulties. 


Official Call for "Movie" Education 


In the first instance, Bishop Scully, chairman of the 
Episcopal Committee on Motion Pictures, published 
an article which sounded the first official call for 
“movie” education in the U.S. This article clarifies the 
Legion’s position as a group devoted not to censure, 
but to the moral appraisal of motion pictures. It rejects 
the attitude that considers the work of the Legion as 
merely negative. Secondly, and more important, ad- 
vertising to the resolutions of the 1957 OCIC conven- 
tion and Msgr. Dell’Acqua’s letter (see above) the 
Bishop admits that the Legion’s work cannot stand 
alone: 


Further affirmative work badly needs to be done 
(by) a nationwide program of adult education in 
the criticism, artistic appreciation and moral evalu- 
ation of films.. . .Study groups should be founded 
among students in Catholic high schools and 
colleges and among adults who band together in 
their own parishes.. . .Here in America, where 
sO many moving pictures are produced, we have 
lagged behind in the development of such groups. 
It is time for this work to begin.. . .'7 


Practically all the Catholic newspapers gave pub- 
licity to this article. Magazines, critics, were not slow 
in turning their attention to it. An authoritative study 
on the Legion of Decency published in Theological 
Studies, September 1957'* amplified and seconded the 
proposals of Bishop Scully. Mr. Mooring devoted at 
least five of his columns in 1957 to movie clubs and 
related problems. Donald P. Costello, movie critic for 
Today magazine, added further practical suggestions 
on how the movie clubs might be helped to develop, 
and promised his wholehearted backing.!® Bishop 
Scully turned the initiative for direction of these movie 
clubs to the laity, particularly suggesting the National 
Council of Catholic Men and the National Council of 
Catholic Women as organizations apt to back the 
movement. But as yet no organized national efforts 
have made themselves evident. (Ed. note: Tue Catu- 
otic Epucator had previously considered the matter 
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| EDMU ND SCIENTIFIC CO. is coooperating in the Science Teaching 
Program in High Schools and Colleges throughout America, by devel- 
oping scientific teaching aids at low prices. Here are a few so far de- 


veloped... 


HAND STROBOSCOPE 


Held in hand—rotated with finger. View through slits— 
motion of fan blades, other fast moving objects apparently 
stopped. Flexible back plastic disc, 8” dia.—6 slits, friction 
mounted to prevent breakage—sturdy wooden handle. 
Priced so you can provide full student participation. 


Stock No. 90,001-AG . -$3.00 
Plus postage & packing 35¢ Total $3.35 
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NEW HAND SPECTROSCOPE 


Never before such low price! Only possible 

aR gy * because it employs newly developed replica 
: grating film—with 13,400 lines per inch. 

* This grating is mounted in aluminum tube 

4'/2” long, '/2” dia., with a fixed slit. Excellent for demonstrating 
spectrum; to see spectral lines of gases; for recognizing transmission 


and absorption bands of colored glasses, filters, dyes. Also will identify 
mere prominent Fraunhofer Lines. 
$2.50 Postpaid 


Stock No. 30,280-AG 
RIPPLE TANK Simplifies Teaching Wave Motion of Light 


Leakproof, transparent plastic water tank, translucent 
plastic projection screen, in sturdy wooden frame. 
Lighted by ordinary clear bulb. Student may draw 
wave motion on tracing paper. Ingenious method for 
creating ripples with virtually no moving parts. Flash- 
light battery-operated motor-rheostat control. 


Stock No. 85,064-AG $40.00 ea. F.O.B. 
(Shipping wt. 35 Ib.) Barrington, N. J. 


SLIDE RULE! CLOSEOUT SALE! 
$7.00 Value—Only $3.00 


Machine engraved for long life—white solid plastic 10” Slide Rule. 
Face scales A-B-Cl-C-D-K-Reverse, S-L-T. Inch and centimeter scales 
top and bottom. Fine lined etched glass cursor. U.S. Bureau Stand- 
ards equivalents and settings. Smooth and easy slide operation. Made 
in U.S.A. Direction Booklet included. Regular $7.00 value and an 
unusual buy. Stock No. 30,288-AG $3.00 Postpaid 


ORDER BY STOCK NO.—SEND CHECK or M.O.— 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


f ' MECHANICAL DRAWING SET 
: * Regular $18.00 Only $6.00 Pstpd. 


10 handsome pieces in velvet-lined case. 

Nickle plated brass—precision American- 

made. Set contains 5'/:” Swedish Ruling 

Pen, 5'/2” Compass, Lengthening Bar for 

7 Compass 31/4”, Interchangeable Pen for Com- 

pass, 51/2” Dividers ong straightening device, Center Wheel 3” Bow 

Pen, Center Wheel 3” Bow Pencil, Center Wheel 3” Bow Divider, 

Adjusting Screw Driver, Spare Parts Container with Leads and Points. 

Stock No. 50,200-AG $6.00 ene 
Quantity Prices: 5 Sets for $5.50 each—10 Sets for $5.00 each 


COILED SPRING-WAVE DEMONSTRATOR 


Triple length model of the popular ‘“‘walk down the step” 
type toy, found to be excellent for demonstrating wave 
motion, observing pulses, understanding superposition and 
cancellation, etc., 3” dia., 6” long when compressed—expands 
out to approx. 50 ft. 


Stock No. 90,002-AG 
Plus postage & packing 50¢— 


REPLICA GRATING LOW, LOW COST seniica 


It’s here—after decades of effort. Replica Grating 
—on film—at very low price. Breaks up white 
light into full spectrum colors. An exciting dis- 
play. 13,400 lines per inch, running long way on 
film 8” wide—grating area 7'/2”. Thickness about 
.005”. Dispersion about 24°. Use it for making 
spectroscopes, for experiments, as a fascinating 
novelty. First time available such large size—so 
cheaply. Comes in clear plastic protector. 


Stock No. 40,267-AG piece 8” x 11”.. 
Stock No. 50,180-AG piece 8” x 6 ft.. 


FREE CATALOG—AG Yours for the asking 


America’s No. 1 source of supply for science teachers, 
experimenters, hobbyists. Complete line of Astro- 
nomical Telescope parts and assembled Telescopes. 
Also huge selection of lenses, prisms, war surplus opti- 
cal instruments, parts and accessories. Telescopes, 
microscopes, satellite scopes, binoculars, infrared 
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from the educational point of view. See, in Nov., 1956, 
Dr. Andrew Ruszkowski’s article: The Teaching of 
Film Appreciation. ) 


Encyclical on Communications Media 


On September 8, 1957, Pius XII gave to the world 
his epic encyclical on modern communications media, 
Mirandi Prorsus. If the movement for education in the 
communication arts needed any encouragement, the 
Pope certainly provided it in this document. More 
than 40 times he insists that the motion pictures, radio, 
and television must be brought out of the level of 
mere entertainment, however artistic, to realize their 
God-given potentialities in the service of truth, good 
morals, justice, and love. In the closing paragraphs, the 
Sovereign Pontiff significantly notes: 


That the gifts of Divine Providence may secure 
the good of souls, We have paternally exhorted you 
not only to exercise a watchful care but also to 
use positive action and authority. For it is the 
function of those national offices, which on this 
occasion also We have commended to you, not 
only to preserve and defend, but more especially 
to direct, organize and assist the many educational 
projects which have been begun in many coun- 
tries,, so that by means of this difficult and exten- 
sive province of the arts, the Christian ideas may 
be more widely spread.”° 


This encyclical had wide repercussions especially in 
the U.S., for the responsible groups were not slow in. 
implementing the Pope’s directives. The first intima- 
tion of things to come was given by Mrs. James 


Looram, president of the Legion’s reviewing board, 
who 


told delegates of the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae at their regional conference 
(at Louisville, Kentucky) of an expected change 
in the aims and setup of the Legion as a result 
of the encyclical Mirandi Prorsus.. . .“We are 
going to do more positive work,” she stated, “not 
only condemning bad pictures, but commending 
the theater for the production of good pictures 
and commending theatres for not showing bad 
films.”*1 


During their annual meeting in November 1957, the 
U.S. Bishops widened the scope of the Bishops’ Com- 
mittee on Motion Pictures and changed its name to 
the Committee on Motion Pictures, Radio and Televi- 
sion. “The Committee,” said the Bishops, “in the com- 
ing year will make an intensive study. . .aimed at 
selecting the most suitable means of carrying out in 
this country the aims of Pius XII’s recent encyclical, 
Mirandi Prorsus.. . .The bishops ask the help of all 
men of good will in their efforts to form habits of 
artistic taste which will move people to seek out and 
patronize the good.”*? 

An item published at the same time in the Catholic 
Press noted that the Legion had changed its system of 
classifying movies rated “A.” The A listings now in- 
clude three divisions: A-1, morally unobjectionable 
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for general patronage, A-2, morally unobjectionable 
for adults and adolescents, A-3, normally unobjection- 
able for adults. This new A-3 rating represents an 
attempt to face the problem of more adult subject 
matter in motion pictures, and to leave the B category 
for unquestionably “objectionable in part” films. 


Prognostications 


Judging from the above indications, U.S. Catholics 
stand on the threshold of a vast change of approach 
toward the motion pictures. One can understand the 
hesitations the establishment of such a national pro- 
gram engenders, especially since we have so few peo- 
ple trained in the field of movie education. For this 
reason, a remark of Donald Costello is very apropos 
here: “Buzz sessions up and down the length and 
breadth of America won't necessarily constitute the 
‘educational endeavor in the strict sense’ which Pius 
XII demanded as a necessary prerequisite to the de- 
velopment of a sound, critical judgment.’”** Movie 
Clubs are good and necessary, but at best they are 
only a partial answer. They cannot replace the strict 
pedagogical education in the tele-communications 
media that should be given in grade and high school. 
Only in this way will the general public eventually 
be trained from youth in a proper approach to these 
media. 

Of course this brings up the objection that such 
training does not belong in the program of formal edu- 


Lands and 
Peoples 


cation. Why waste class time on teaching people how 
to “take their recreation.” If these media were merely 
another form of recreation the objection would be 
valid. But, as the Pope himself has pointed out, they 
rank rather with the arts, and constitute one of the 
most powerful means invented by man for disseminat- 
ing ideas, creating attitudes, and swaying popular 
opinion. If one of the purposes of formal education is 
the formation of a mature critical sense, why should 
not this critical training extend also to the tele-com- 
munication arts? For, much as we are loathe to admit 
it, these latter often play a greater part in forming the 
attitudes and culture of modern man than do the 
traditional arts. 


Deeper Problems 


These brief considerations merely sketch the deeper 
problems facing the movement for cinematographic 
education. It is evident that normal schools, college 
education departments, and seminaries‘ will have to 
make room in their curriculum for training in the tele- 
communications media. On these institutions will fall 
the burden of forming competent movie club directors 
and teachers capable of giving a strict pedagogical 
formation in these media. Fortunately we do not have 
to start from scratch. In Europe, Canada, and South 
America there is a substantial and growing literature 
on the subject. Complete analyses listing the artistic, 
moral, and technical aspects of all movies produced 
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GOODBYE, THUNDERSTORM By DOROTHY MARINO. 


Illustrated by the author. Three children find that a thun- 
derstorm doesn’t spoil their afternoon. Three-color illustrations. 
Easy reading. Grades 1-3. $2.25 


THE LITTLE COUNTRY SCHOOLHOUSE By vir- 
GINIA H. ORMSBY. Illustrated by the author. How a dis- 
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reading for beginners. Two-color pictures. Grades 2-4. 


ROGER: A MOST UNUSUAL RABBIT By 
THEA W. BLAIR. Illustrated by Hilary Knight. 
Court Painter—indeed a most unusual rabbit. 
in two colors. Grades 4—6. 
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Charming pictures 


Illustrated by Alan Moyler. 
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drawings. Grades 4-6. 
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things—through experiences, experiments, 
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GOD’S WORLD. 


The conscientious planning of the Teachers 
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for the entire year. 
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| centers in other countries.*° Also available are direc. 


$2.25 | 


DORO- | 


$2.50 | 


to date are available from cinematographic education 


tives on ways to set up movie clubs, aims of the move- 


_ ment, etc., together with programs of study for formal 


classroom use. Of course the problem remains of 
translating and adapting these books and reviews to 
the needs of the American public.*¢ 

As once other nations took example from our Legion 


| of Decency, it is now their privilege to offer us in- 
| spiration and the fruits of their practical experience in 


this new, more mature and complete approach to the 
ever present motion picture problem. Will we prove 
ourselves just as capable in cinematographic educa- 
tion of audiences as we have in moral regulation of 


| movies? 
$2.50 | 
THE STOLEN SPOON MYSTERY By IRENE BOWEN. | ~ 


An exciting summer adventure for | 


“Henri Agel, Le Cinéma, Maison Casterman, 66 rue Bona- 
parte, Paris, p. 33. 

” Kelly, Ford, S.J., op. cit., p. 404. 

This information is from private correspondence with Mr, 
Mooring, and used with his ere aes from attitudes 
expressed by Catholic high school students as noted by the 
writer during 5 years in the classroom and by his colleagues, 
Mr. Mooring’s estimates are not at all exaggerated. 

* “The Movies: A Positive Plan,” America, March 30, 1957, 
pp. 727. 

* Kelly, Ford, S.J., op. cit. 

” Today, October 1957, p. 26, and December, 1957, p. 26. 
In his March 1958 column Mr. Costello published the initia- 
tives of some Catholic High Schools that have organized active 
movie clubs. 

”From a translation published in the Cleveland Catholic 
Universe Bulletin, Oct. 11, 1957, p. 4; italics added. 

* News item carried in the Catholic newspapers. Our quote 
is from the Los Angeles Tidings, Oct. 25, 1957. 


“From the Cleveland Catholic Universe Bulletin, Nov. 22, . 


1957, p. 1. 

* Today, October 1957, p. 26. 

“Tt is interesting to note that the Pontifical North American 
College in Rome has been experimenting since 1956 with ciné- 
forums for its students, U.S. Seminarians. 

* Here is a partial list of cinematographic education centers 


| in other countries: 


| FRANCE 






| SPAIN 


1. FFCC (Fédération Francaise des Ciné-Clubs) 2, rue de 
YElysée, Paris. 

2. FLECC (Fédération Loisirs et Culture Cinématographique) 
155 Blvd. Haussman, Paris. 

3. FCCC (Fédération entrale des Ciné-Clubs) 22, rue des 
Bernardins, Paris. 

(The above 3 groups concern themselves especially with 
movie clubs.) 

4, CCRT (Centrale Catholique du Cinéma, de la Radio et de 
la Television) 129 rue du Fauborg St. Honoré, Paris. 
“Pensée Vraie,” 112, rue Richelieu, Paris prints the various 
publications of the CCRT. 

5. IDHEC (Institut des Hautes Etudes Cinématographiques) 
92, Champs-Elysées, Paris. 

6. FFCCJ (Fédération Francaise des Ciné-Clubs des Jeunes) 
2, rue de l’Elysée, Paris. CIDALC (Centre International 
du Cinéma Educatif et Culturel) 33, rue Jean Goujon, 
Paris. Non-denominational groups which publish lists of 
films with commentary, classed by categories and age 
groups. 


| BELGIUM 


1. DOCIP (Documentation Cinématographique de la Presse) 
10, rue de l’Orme, Brussels: moral, esthetic, technical 
analyses of films. 

. CEDOC (Cinéma éducatif documentaire et culturel) Avenue 
Stalingrad 21, Brussels: strict cinematographic education 
for teachers and students. 

3. LCF (Ligue Catholique du Film) 10, rue de Orme, Brus- 
sels: ciné-clubs. 


to 


1. SEU (Sindicato Espafiol Universitario, Servicio de Ciné- 
Club) Madrid. 

2. SIPE (Servicio de Informacion de Publicaciones y Espec- 

taculos) Zorrilla 1, Madrid. 
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3. SEAC (Secretariado de Espectaculos de la Accién Catdlica ) 
Cuesta de Santo Domingo 5, Madrid. 
4. Film Ideal, Hermosilla 20, Madrid: organizes movie clubs. 


NETHERLANDS 


1. KFA (Catholieke Filmactie) Dedelstraat 14° Den Haag, 
Netherlands. All cinematographic education projects for the 
Netherlands are centered in this organization. 


ITALY 


1. ACEC (Associazione Cattolica Esercenti Cinema) Via Della 
Conciliazione 10, Rome. 

HISPANO-AMERICAN COUNTRIES 

. ARGENTINA: Agrupacién CINE (Cooperar, Inspirar, 
Neutralizar, Encauzar) Avenida Alvear 1402, Buenos Aires. 
Instituto Argentino de Arte Cinematogrdfico, Maipi 820, 
Buenos Aires. 

. CHILE: Instituto Filmico de la Universidad Catélica, Ala- 
meda N. 340, Santiago de Chile. 

. COLOMBIA: Comité del Cine Club. Casa de la Accién 
Catélica, Garnera 13, Bogota. 

. CUBA: CCOC (Centro Catélica de Orientacién Cinemato- 
grafica) San Ignacio N. 5, Apartado Postal 1935, Havana. 

. PERU: COC (Centro de Orientacién Cinematografica de 
la Accién Catélica Peruana) Casilla 384, Lima. 


CANADA 


1. University of Montreal, Extension de Yenseignement, C.P. 
6128, Montreal 3. 


* Being in the rear guard of the movement, the U.S. as yet 
has no centers devoted to cinematographic education. Some 50 
universities incorporate departments which give professional 
training in the technique of motion picture production. Many 
agencies produce educational films (Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 
Coronet, Catholic Digest, Life, Loyola Films, etc.), but there 
is little education for the movies. University liberal arts and 
education departments could do much in providing some 
American literature in this sadly neglected field. Some titles 
that might provide useful background material for such a 
project are the following: Henri Agel, Le Cinéma, Castermann, 
66 rue Bonaparte, Paris. Précis d’initiation au cinéma, Les 
Editions de l’école, 11 rue de Sévres, Paris. Robert Claude, S.J., 
Education cinématographique, Liége, France. Rambaud, Agel, 
Louis, Vallet, Initiation au cinéma, Ligel, 77 rue de Vaugirard, 
Paris. L. Lunders, Cinéma et Jeunesse, Editions Universitaires. 
Paris. Manuel Villegas Lépez, Cinema, Teoria Y Estetica del 
Arte Nuevo, Edit. Dossat, Madrid. 


Epistle to Colossians 
(Continued from page 202) 


was written about this same time. Tychicus, of the 
province of Asia (cf. Acts 20, 4) “our dearest brother 
and minister,” our “fellow-servant in the Lord,” is 
the bearer of the letters to the Ephesians and to the 
Colossians. With him will be Onesimus, “our most dear 
and faithful brother, who is one of you (Colossians )”; 
he of course will have his own little letter addressed 
to his master, but now his spiritual brother, Philemon. 

As usual St. Paul probably dictated this letter, and 
he wrote in the common language of the time, Greek, 
the language in which he wrote all of his epistles. The 
style is typically Pauline: long phrases, invoved ideas, 
forceful expressions, “hanging” ideas, these are 
familiar to all students of St. Paul. There are many 
similarities between this epistle and that to the 
Ephesians in point of style as well as of content; as 
an example of this the section on wives, husbands, 
slaves, and masters in Colossians (3, 18—4, 1) may be 
compared to a similar section in Ephesians, (5, 21— 
6,9). 

The introduction to Colossians is the usual one: St. 
Paul’s name begins the letter, he is “an apostle of 
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Jesus Christ by the will of God.” “Our brother Timo- 
thy” is associated with him; Timothy of course is St. 
Paul’s companion and dearly beloved son, and he is 
mentioned at the beginning of the epistle to Philemon 
and in the epistle to Philippians. Where St. Paul was 
known, so was Timothy! The letter is addressed “to 
the brethren in Colossae,” the Christians of Colossae, 
who are “holy and faithful in Christ Jesus.” The greet- 
ing is what we find in Paul’s epistles: “grace be to you 
and peace from God our Father” (Read 1, 1-2). 

If there is one lesson Paul had learned from his 
Master, it is that of thanksgiving, of gratitude! In so 
many of his letters he has the note of thanksgiving in 
prayer. This however is not the only lesson he had 
learned; that of prayer is another one. Christ had said 
that “they (the apostles) must always pray and not 
lose heart” (cf. Luke 18, 1). St. Paul writes to the 
Colossians that “we give thanks to the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, praying always for you... .” 
The cause of St. Paul's prayer is the hearing “of your 
faith in Christ Jesus and of the love that you bear 
towards all the saints.” Since the Colossians were 
believers in Christ and since they were real Chris- 
tians, St. Paul felt a bond with them, and hence he 
prayed for them. The Colossians were hoping to obtain 
eternal life: this hope had been aroused in them 
through the preaching of the gospel to them by 
Epaphras. (Read 1, 3-8). (To be continued ) 
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choose your films 


EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


THE SACRAMENTS 


The Sacraments is a series of 
seven filmstrips in color with accom- 
panying disc recordings. The series 
aims to teach the meaning, power, 
and purpose of each sacrament 
through an explanation of the rite 
or ceremonial, together with a back- 
ground from Scripture. Each film- 
strip consists of a combination of 
biblical pictures, which are repro- 
ductions in color of certain “old 
masters” secured from the Standard 
Publishing Company, and photo- 
graphs in color showing the sequen- 
tial steps of the liturgy for each 
sacrament. Average number of 
frames in each filmstrip is forty, 
with five additional pictures for re- 
view purposes (the unit on the Holy 
Eucharist has seventy-two frames in 
all). The records are unbreakable 
12” 33'/s r.p.m. speed, running for 
twenty minutes (the unit on Holy 
Orders has a 10” disc with a run- 
ning time of twelve minutes ). 

Each record is enclosed in a hard 
cover jacket on the back of which is 
a lesson plan for that unit. The les- 
son plan contains objectives and text 
references, together with material 
for the teaching procedures of 
preparation, presentation, summary, 
and assignment. Specific objectives 
for each unit are to teach the mean- 
ing, power, and purpose of each 
sacrament; an appreciation of its 
value; and, in general, a desire for 
its use. The general aim is to exploit 
the high potential teaching value 
of the liturgy. 

The series is produced by Holy 
Family College, San Francisco, 
under the direction of Sister M. 
Teresita, S.H.F., M.A. Doctrinal 
supervision was supplied by His Ex- 
cellency, Most Rev. Hugh A. Dono- 
hue, D.D., Ph.D., vicar general of 
the Archdiocese of San Francisco 
and pastor of St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
where the ceremonies were filmed. 
His Excellency is also the ordaining 
prelate in the unit on holy orders, 
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and the confirming bishop in the 
unit on confirmation. The cathedral 
clergy supervised the liturgical set- 
tings and were the ministers de- 
picted in the other sacraments. 

Cost of each unit is $12.50 when 
bought singly; the entire series is 
available for $79.50. For further in- 
formation write to the distributor: 
Fearon Publishers, 2450 Fillmore 
Street, San Francisco 15, California. 


The Rite of Matrimony 


Description. This filmstrip aims 
to teach “the meaning, power, and 
purpose of matrimony.” It consists 
of a series of frames that depict, 
first, the scriptural foundations of 
the Sacrament of Matrimony, and 
then, a typical sequence of events 
from courtship to the conclusion of 
the marriage ceremony. The frames 
showing the scriptural foundations 


CAVE Evaluating Committees 


The several evaluating committees and their membership as set up by 
the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association are as follows: 


General Chairman: Michael F. Mullen, C.M., M. A. 


Buffalo Committee: 


are apparently reprints of pictures 
that could have been used in bib- 
lical texts or illustrations, while 
those portraying the marriage cere- 
mony are real life representations 
and are, in their way, very attrac- 
tive. 

Analysis. If a reviewing commit- 
tee were to focus its attention on 
the filmstrip’s treatment of the rite 
of matrimony, then it is likely that 
the production would be pro- 
nounced adequate. However, since 
an audio-visual aid should, of its 
nature, go beyond the regular class- 
room instruction and the average 
experience of the students, then it 
appears that this particular repre- 
sentation is not a significant contri- 
bution to a better understanding of 
the true nature and meaning of the 
sacrament of matrimony. It may be 
that attempting to produce a film- 
strip on such a sublime subject for 





Rev. Leo E. Hammerl, M.A., M.S.Ed., Associate Superintendent 
of Schools, Buffalo, N. Y., Chairman 

Sister Augustine, S.S.M.M. 

Sister Mary Bibiana, S.S.]. 

Sister Mary Sacred Heart, O.S.F. 

Sister Mary Vincent, C.S.S.F. 


Chicago Committee: 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., St. Rita’s High School, 
Chicago, Illinois, Chairman 

Rev. Walter McNicholas, O.S.A. 

Rev. John A. O’Connell 

Sister Mary Theresa, O.S.B. 

Sister Jean Philip, O.P., M.A. 


New York Committee: 


Sister Mary Gratia, R.S.M., Dean, Mercy College, Tarry- 
town, New York, Chairman 

Very Rev. Msgr. Charles M. Walsh 

Rev. John P. Breheny 

Brother Benedict Victor, F.S.C. 

Sister Julia Bertrand, M. M. 
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such a diversified audience (ele- 
mentary school, secondary school, 
college, Released Time classes, con- 
vert classes ) restrained the authors 
to such an extent that they could not 
be so adult and mature in their ap- 
proach as they might have been. 
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The following are some observa- 
tions of the reviewing committee: 

(1) The filmstrip tends to empha- 
size the non-essentials, the externals, 
even the worldly aspects, of matri- 
mony to the detriment of such im- 
portant phases as: a_ thorough 
preparation of the couple, with 
some mention of the Cana move- 
ment, or a similar diocesan program; 
stressing marriage as a vocation, a 
state of life in which the spouses 
sanctify each other; the sacramental 
graces conferred by the sacrament; 
a mature, candid explanation of the 
true meaning of the marriage con- 
tract; the fact that the nuptial bless- 
ing is conferred on the bride and the 
reasons therefor, and finally, em- 
phasizing the unity and indissolubil- 
ity of marriage. In brief, there 
seemed to be too great an assump- 
tion on the part of the producers 
that the Church’s doctrine on mar- 
riage would be treated elsewhere. 

(2) One or more members of the 
Committee noted the following 
technical failures: (a) the pictorial 
inadequacy of the biblical pictures 
in contrast to the real life pictures; 
(b) the insertion of frames that did 
more to interrupt the sequence ra- 
ther than develop it, e.g. the picture 
of our Lord, the picture of Pius XI 
and the picture of the baptism, 
taken from the baptism series; (c) 
the lack of music or dialogue; (d) 
the bridal gown’s not conforming 
to the very best standards of the 
Marian sodalities. 

(3) On the credit side: (a) the 
voice, interpretation, and enuncia- 
tion of the narrator are very supe- 
rior, in every respect; (b) the au- 
thenticity of the film strip is Excel- 
lent; (c) the philosophy is good; 
(d) the theology, Organization and 
Desirable Outcomes are all rated 
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Fair; (e) the remaining five cate- 
gories were rated acceptable only. 

Appraisal. This filmstrip would 
proye useful in the upper elemen- 
tary levels through high school. It 
must be remembered that it teaches 
the rite more than the nature and 
meaning of the sacrament. The gen- 
eral rating is C, or fair. It merits the 
CAVE Seal of Approval. 


New York CAVE EVALUATING COM- 
MITTEE 


Rite of Extreme Unction 


Description: This Rite of Ex- 
treme Unction is one of a new series 
of filmstrips on the sacraments pro- 
duced under the direction of Holy 
Family College. The strip of 47 
frames is in full color accompanied 
by a sound recording. The handling 
of this subject is well done and 
is superior to other strips in the 
series. The pictures are clear and 
simple, adding to the smooth pro- 
gression of doctrinal matter 
covered. A calm and sensible atti- 
tude toward death and the purpose 
of the last anointing is realized 
through familiar family scenes and 
fine explanations. The actual rite 
of the sacrament, its purpose and 
manner of administration are given 
very good treatment. 

Analysis: The doctrinal matter re- 
quired in teaching this sacrament 
is well covered in concise descrip- 
tions and clear illustrations. Al- 
though the recording relies on nar- 
ration alone in its sound portrayal, 
interest is sustained throughout the 
strip by good pacing of material 
treated. The psychological ap- 
proach is good, forming a proper 
outlook on the subject of death and 
the need for the grace of the sacra- 
ment in meeting it. Interest appeal 
is assured by the use of familiar 
settings and easy explanations of 
the steps of the rite as it is being 
administered. Appreciation of the 
prayers used will follow the expla- 
nations as given in this treatment. 
Application and proper attitudes 
will undoubtedly flow from a lesson 
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Pupil Interest 
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such as this one which unfolds the 
beauty and meaning of the sacra- 
ment of the last anointing. 

Appraisal: This filmstrip receives 
a general B rating or very good. 
The rite of the Sacrament of Ex- 
treme Unction is pictured and ex- 
plained clearly, and proper attitudes 
can be formed with this type of 
teaching tool. It will find use in the 
upper elementary grades and above. 
The filmstrip meets the require- 
ments of the CAVE Seal of Ap- 
proval. 
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Bibliotherapy 
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their own future homemaking. 


Ladder to Reach Ideal 


The books chosen were on the 
“natural” level. I felt that each girl 
came to me as a student super- 
charged with negative signs in all 
the areas of family living. Had I 
started out with the full religious 
approach, I think I would have 
crossed too heavily upon those 
negative signs and only caused 
deeper wounds. The supernatural 
view they were receiving in reli- 
gion classes. By traveling lightly 
over the negative signs through the 
natural in books I was able to cross 
the negative into a positive. I 
thought, too, that I was giving these 
girls who came bristling from anti- 
religious backgrounds a ladder to 
reach the ideal, a preparation by 
which they could climb to the two 
top rungs which religion would 
provide. By the end of the term 
they were reading on their own 
such books as Countess Von Guten- 
berg’s Holding the Stirrup; Wil- 
liam Walsh’s Promises to Keep; 
Maisie Ward Sheed’s Be Not Solic- 
itous; and Joseph Breig’s Life 
With My Mary. 


Sense of Belonging 


The sense of loving and belong- 
ing to the good must precede a 
close affiliation with it. My girls 
had to adopt ideal families through 
books but they came out of the 
process ready to plan such living 
for themselves. 
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Audio-Visual News 
(Continued from page 173) 


vocalists. The final choice for orchestra 
leader was Eddie Wilser. A performing 
musician since his eleventh year, he is 
featured with the Russ Morgan band. 
Each orchestra member was selected with 
virtuosity a prime requisite. 

As for the songs, four are performed 
by Betty Rhodes who was selected for 
the clarity of her diction, purity of tones, 
and a feel for interpreting lyrics. Lloyd 
Strang, another vocalist, has a rich bari- 
tone voice. He has been heard with name 
bands. 

Storysong Records are for sale to boys 
and girls through their respective schools. 
They are not sold at record shops. They 
sell for $1 each. Interested schools should 
contact their audio-visual dealer, since 
the records are distributed exclusively 
by them. AV-14 
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’ Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 214) 


tension between the Papacy and a 
newly-unified Italy by signing the 
Lateran Treaty. The book closes 
with a discussion of communism, 
peace, and Pope Pius XII. 

We heartily endorse this book as 
“must” reading for every well-in- 
formed Catholic. In spite of its 
over attention to France and Italy 
and the Papacy and its neglect of 
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the world-wide missionary enter- 
prise—understandable enough—and 
although we do not agree with 
some of the author's general inter- 
pretations (for instance, that the 
thoughts of the Enlightenment 
were for the few) nonetheless we 
do say that The Catholic Church 
in the Modern World should be 
read by just about everybody. 


Joun R. Wiis, S.J., 
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